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A PHRENOGRAPH FROM A 
By EpcGar C. 


REAT mimics rarely become 
great actors. As the highest 
form of art is that which most per- 
fectly mirrors nature, so the finest 
actors are the most natural in feeling, 
the most spontaneous and unaffected 
in expression and most heartily in 
sympathy with the parts they play. 
This is well illustrated in Mrs. Ken- 
dal, for in her figure, dress, grace of 
manner, enthusiasm, emotionality, 
humor, pathos and all that renders 
her so charming on the stage, she 
seems to be the same woman whether 
her audience numbers’ thousands 
within a theatre or consists of but a 
single visitor in her boudoir at home. 
She is the personification of sim- 
plicity and candor. To portray a 
superb character she needs only to 
be herself. 

3ut the most remarkable quality in 
this woman is her femininity. Not- 
withstanding her imposing physique, 
her imperial gait and the volume of 
her voice, she is as sensitive as a 
flower. Her skin is very thin in the 
literal sense as well as in the figura- 
tive, and it is difficult to fancy any- 
thing beneath it except a maze of 
nerves as fine as gossamer, quivering 
in a _ scintillant, crimson torrent, 
which, like rare old wine, embodies 
the condensed warmth of a whole 
summer’s sun, and the mellow rich- 
ness that can only come with mature 
years. 

The artistic temperament is es- 
sentially feminine. The psychical life 
of the typical woman is no more to 
be squared or leveled by the sharp 
angles of logic or straightened by 
the plumb line of conscience than her 
physical contours are to be described 
in rectilinear forms. The _ ideal 
woman of the great painters, sculp- 
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tors, poets, and the consensus of 
both anthropological and popular 
opinion is softly rounded in figure, 
tapering always from the centres to 
the extremities, and of velvety, flexi- 
ble texture. The same is true of 
her character. She is indirect where 
the masculine principle is direct. 
That which man expresses in the set 
terms of philosophy or science, 
woman conveys by the elastic lan- 
guage of suggestion. With her lips 
she only says ‘‘because,” and you 
must read her reason in her eyes. 
Such is also the mission and method 
of art: to express in pictures a story 
which etymology alone could never 
tell, and it is this which Mrs. Kendal 
is so well adapted to do. 

Her temperament is the nervo-san- 
guine-vital. She has indeed a large 
frame, but her muscles and bones 
are of such a consistency as to be 
little more than a trellis which keeps 
her in shape without adding very 
much to her strength. This consti- 
tution is favorable to ardor and im- 
pulsiveness in the feelings, brilliancy 
of intellect and fervidness of imagina- 
tion. It is the temperament of ora- 
tors, poets, musicians and actors, 
but is scarcely possible among the 
leaders of scientific thought. 

Her hair is a beautiful golden, and 
very wavy. Hereyesare gray, and 
her complexion rosy, so that she 
neither requires nor employs many 
of the arts of theatrical ‘‘ make-up.” 
Her hands are rather large, but pro- 
portioned to her figure. They. are 
also very shapely, and the fingers 
slightly incline upward at the extremi- 
ties, which is a sign of frankness and 
generosity. Her head is twenty-two 
inches in circumference, and from ear 
to ear, over the crown, thirteen and 
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a half inches, which isthe full size for 
a man, but it is of the long, narrow 
type, which is characteristic of her 
sex. There is a considerable develop- 
ment in the occiput. Friendship is 
strong, and her love of children 
amounts almost to idolatry. This 
latter quality she shares with most 
members of her profession. Her 
cerebellum, or ‘‘little brain,” which 
is the seat of love for the opposite 
sex, is fairly developed, and with her 
combination of attachment, sincerity, 
reverence and phenomenal sensitive- 
ness she will manifest a very high 
order of conjugal devotion. But her 
constancy is largely due to her pe- 
culiar normality, or the profoundly 
healthy quality of her mating instinct. 
She is a product of Scotch and Ger- 
man ancestry, and all students of 
racial peculiarities know that the 
Teutonic blood has furnished some of 
the most remarkable examples of 
monogamic love. Her mother’s 


grandfather was a Jewish rabbi, which 
also accounts for much of her ir- 


repressibility and loyalty to her 
family. There is but little evidence 
in her face of this Hebrew element, 
except in a certain width at the tip 
of the nose, which is only noticeable 
at intervals. On the whole the ex- 
pression of her features reminds the 
comparative physiognomist ofa lion- 
ess, and her disposition includes many 
characteristics of that queen of beasts, 
which, it should be remembered, is a 
singularly monogamic creature and 
passionately devoted to its young. 
Mrs. Kendal was also fortunate 
enough to marry happily while young, 
so that her conjugal attachment has 
never been disturbed or interrupted in 
a way to render it weak or insecure. 
But behind and below the favorable 
circumstances of her life, she illus- 
trates the activity of an instinct in 
her sex regarding the sacredness of 
the marriage relation, which Schopen- 
hauer would describe as an expres- 
sion of the will and the needs of the 
genus, the interests of which being 
infinitely greater than those of the 


mere individual, can be served only 
by impulses which must sometimes 
appear in the individual manifesta- 
tions as almost blind and unreasona- 
ble. This will account for the 
severity with which women usually 
judge their unfortunate sistefs, and it 
is easy to see that this harshness is 
almost a necessary correlative to the 
conception of fidelity which the 
normal woman so intensely feels. 
The conditions which in woman’s 
nature determine the quality of devo- 
tion, imply the subordinate influence 
of those elements of reason which ef- 
fect changes of feeling and opinion. 
In other words, the essence of a pro- 
found devotion is somewhat an- 
tagonistic to those faculties of the 
mind which continually question and 
scrutinize, and thus find excuses, 
either valid or worthless, for depart- 
ures from a given code. 

Mrs. Kendal has the energy and 
force which come from her excitable, 
enthusiastic temperament, and alsoan 
extraordinary development of Com- 
bativeness in her brain, which is indi- 
cated by a very marked width or 
breadth of her head a little upward 
and backward from theear. She is 
naturally intrepid and brave. She 
instinctively warms up in the defense 
of any one or anything she loves, and 
immediately takes sides. In the pos- 
session of this remarkable courage 
she also resembles her leonine proto- 
type. However, she is not aggress- 
ive in her belligerency, and will man- 
ifest the phase of this propensity 
which we call self-defense. 

With her sanguine-vital constitu- 
tion, she has whatis popularly known 
as a quick temper. And though she 
soon recovers from a burst of ordi- 
nary anger, she will be capable of 
deep and almost ineradicable enmity 
toward people who wrong her or 
those she loves, especially when her 
feminine sensibilities or affections are 
outraged. She could forgive and for- 
get a man who had robbed her of her 
fortune, but woe to the thief who 
would dare to steal her child. She 
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has scarcely any Secretiveness. She 
is as open and transparent as the day. 
She seems to take positive delight in 
expressing her real sentiments upon 
all subjects, and she has but little 
diplomacy or policy. It would be a 
marvel if she did not make some ene- 
mies by her outspoken methods. And, 
as she is also deficient in caution and 
reflection, it is well for her that she 
is not dependent upon cunning or 
tact to make her way in the world. 
Her sense of property, or the in- 
stinct to acquire and hoard up money 
is about as weak as we ever find it. 
At the seat of this faculty, which is 
located a little above and forward of 
the ears, her head is very narrow 
And though in the estimation of some 
persons she has a sharp eye for busi- 
ness, she is, in fact, not only lacking 
in the love of gain, but practically 
very deficient in knowledge of finance. 
This is well illustrated by her own 
statement that when she first came to 
this country she was under the im- 


pression that our American dollar was 

equivalent to the English pound. 
The diameter just above the ears, 

at Destructiveness, is much less than 


at the combative center. She is sat- 
isfied with victory, and does not seek 
to annihilate her foes. Continuity is 
moderate, which enables her to shift 
her attention from one subject to 
another with celerity and ease. Self 
esteem is of that subordinate activity 
which is characteristic of women in 
general, but not of the English in 
particular. Indeed, it is the rule in 
England, to which there are few ex- 
ceptions, to find dignity, independ- 
ence and pride conspicuous in both 
sexes. 

But a more surprising peculiarity in 
the subject before us is the temperate 
degree of her vanity. Approbative- 
ness is not only a distinctively female 
trait, but among the women of the 
stage it is almost invariably the dom- 
inant quality. Mrs. Kendal is cer- 
tainly far from insensible to applause 
and popularity, but if approval is ob- 

ainable only by the sacrifice of her 


convictions, or the concealment of 
her opinions, she will dispense with it 
for a long time. Her Firmness is 
rather strong, and with her impulsive 
temperament she will probably illus- 
trate the adage: ‘‘When a woman 
will, she will, you may depend on’t, 
and when she won’t, she won't, so 
there’s an end on’t.” 

As to moral sentiment and religion, 
she has strong Veneration, and a good 
share of Benevolence, but less Con- 
scientiousness and sense of the mar- 
velous. This is shown by the height 
of the top head along the median line, 
and by the downward sloping at the 
sides. She has high ideals of con- 
duct, and loves to do the right be- 
cause it promises the greatest pleasure 
to all her faculties. That is to say, 
it is not the rectangularity of justice 
which chiefly attracts her, but rather 
the utility of it which appeals to her 
intellect, and the sweetness of its 
aroma which delights her senses. 
She is not one of those who keep in 
the hard, straight highway of duty, 
but at the same time longingly peer 
into the flowery bypaths of sin. As 
the lioness is true to her mate from 
love, and not from a sense of obliga- 
tion, so a woman may be loyal to all 
her ideals either with or without the 
lash of Conscientiousness, provided 
she is pure and healthy, and unper- 
verted by a false education. Mrs. 
Kendal may not always be philosoph- 
ically considerate, or wholly fair in 
her estimates of others, but one of 
the best things about her is her will- 
ingness to admit that this is true, and 
that she desires and hopes to attain a 
larger and richer charity in the com- 
ing years. 

Her frontal top head is compara- 
tively narrow at Imitation, the oppo- 
site of which is very noticeable in 
Nat Goodwin and other mimics of his 
class. There is also less Ideality than 
one would expect in such a gifted ac- 
tress, but her responsive tempera- 
ment accounts for her artistic taste 
and talent to a great extent. How- 
ever, she would never by any possi- 
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bility manifest the phase of imagina- 
tion which was so pronounced in 
Edgar Allan Poe or Lord Byron, 
whose upper foreheads were very 
wide. The temporal region is also 
rather narrow, showing a lack of the 
impulse to construct, though she has 
an extraordinary endowment of the 
perceptives which give dexterity in 
the use of tools or in the execu- 
tion of literary work. The musical 
faculty is strong, and her tempera- 
ment is exceedingly sensitive to the 
tone art. 

As regards her intellect, she has a 
forehead which includes nearly all the 
elements peculiar to the ideal feminine 
type. It is very prominent across 
the eyebrows, but neither high nor 
broad at the top. Many intellectual 
women will perhaps take exception to 
this statement, but it is only neces- 
sary to remind them of the instinct 
which prompts the majority of the 
fair sex to bang their hair, in doing 
which they unconsciously seek to give 
their foreheads an appearance of the 
configuration here described. This 
development of the lower part of the 
forehead, the perceptive, shows great 
talent for observation, judgment of 
detail, ability to estimate shape, 
distance, the volume and _ direc- 
tion of forces, and locality; mem- 
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sense of color and 


ory of events, 
order. 

In the center of the upper forehead 
there is great activity of Comparison, 
but at the upper corners, so to speak, 
there is a deficiency at Causality, 
which is the characteristic intellectual 
element in the masculine mind. Mrs. 
Kendal will therefore excel in all 
those studies which relate to phenom- 
ena within the objective or concrete 
world; and in her ideas and conver- 
sation she will be peculiarly clear, 
specific and pointed, so long as her 
emotions are not allowed to interfere. 
She has the forehead of a scientist 
rather than that of a philosopher, as 
regards the shape; but her tempera- 
ment is that of an artist, though 
adapted to the realm of emotional ex- 
pression through the vehicle of lan- 
guage, music and gesticulation, rather 
than through any strictly mechanical 
channel such as sculpture or archi- 
tecture. 

Altogether, the combination is a 
difficult one to define in a few words. 
The temperament involves some ap- 
parent contradictions, and can only be 
understood after careful study. As 
to the lady’s history, all agree that 
her home life has been a model of de- 
votion, and that as an actress she is 
an honor to the stage.—/V. Y. Press. 


SOUL-INCASED ; OR, THE MENTAL CHARACTER OF SOPHIA HUTSON, 


By Harriet E. IJAms. 


N a sequestered part of the city of 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., Sophia Hutson, 

a blind deaf-mute, lives. Laura 
Bridgman’s identity became world- 
wide after Charles Dickens’ visit to 
America, where he saw her and wrote 
of her, creating interest among think- 
ers, men of science and of feeling, 
for her peculiar condition and corre- 
spondingly wonderful mental state. 
There are other prodigies of like na- 
ture or equally restricted environment 


who have not become known to more 
than a small circle of friends, or curi- 
ous spectators, and of these, Sophia 
Augusta Hutson is one. 

Her life has been a peculiarly affect- 
ing one. She was born thirty-six 
years ago in her present condition, 
which is not a result of disease, as is 
so frequent, in the home in which she 
still resides, of parents who came from 
the county of Essex and from Devon- 
shire, England, the seventh daughter 
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and tenth child in succession. The 
writer visited her often as a child, 
accompanied by older friends, at the 
time her mind was making continued, 
definite, external signs, through the 
patience and loving kindness of Miss 


SOPHIA HUTSON, 


Angelina A. Fuller, an apt instruct- 
ress, whose painstaking zeal was in- 
spired by that bond of sympathy 
which one straitened being feels for 


another. Miss Fuller was what is 
termed a semi-mute, threatened with 
blindness; a woman gifted with men- 
tal endowment and of poetic inclina- 
tions. The readiness with which 
Sophia’s self-inclosed mind groped 
after external light was pathetic. 
After the true meaning of outer com- 
munication dawned upon her, her de- 
light and eagerness for knowledge 
was great. Her mind was not entirely 
sealed before the drawing out, for she 
was able to attend herself, and would 
often procure objects from the cellar, 
or other parts of the house, upon the 
request of some member of the family, 
understanding this request by means 
of natural signs and gestures. And 
this ability to wait upon herself and 
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others gave her peculiar satisfaction 
foreign to that shown by many a girl 
possessed of all her faculties. 

When she was about seventeen 
years old, a Rev. J. B. Howell took 
much interest in her, and, with a no- 
ble philanthropy, undertook the first 
conveyance of thought to her, teach- 
ing her one hour every Wednesday. 
His procedure was not according to 
the system followed in institutions for 
the deaf anddumb. Instead of spell- 
ing the words by the regular manual 
language, he used a system of his 
own invention. The touching of the 
ends and different parts of the fingers 
and hand was significant of the alpha- 
betical letters, which method is very 
like the English sign language. How 
he succeeded in making her under- 
stand what these letters represented 
and for what purpose they were used, 
Iam unable to say. The means by 
which the first glimmering illuminat- 
ing these obscure minds is obtained is 
amystery. All those with whom I 
have conversed upon the subject are 
unable to fathom this phase of the 
subtle workings of that subtle piece 
of human mechanism—the mind. I 
think the first ray of light entered 
Laura Bridgman’s mind when a key 
was handed her to feel, placed in the 
door, and the letters spelled on the 
fingers to her; then a hat, and other 
articles of common use. Sophia 
must have been enlightened in some 
such way. 

Miss Fuller heard of her and out of 
love wrote from her home in Illinois 
that she might be permitted to go to 
Sophia to impart her knowledge to 
her. Sophia’s progress under her new 
teacher was rapid, and greater be- 
cause of the kinship which their mu- 
tual affliction promoted. Miss Fuller 
adopted a better system of communi- 
cation, the one familiar to all Ameri- 
can mutes, who would thus be able to 
converse with Sophia, where it would 
have been impossible by Mr. How- 
ell’s method. Sophia’s disposition at 
that time was eminently cheerful, her 
mind bright, and her conversations 
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with Miss Fuller awakened her affec- 
tions. Sheoften embraced her teach- 
er, telling her she loved her. 

Many scriptural passages were 
taught her and her memory was re- 
markable. A question and answer 
would be told her once and the next 
day, on inquiry, she would answer it 
without hesitation. All praiseworthy 
efforts were requited by a pat on arm 
or knee, evoking childish glee. She 
would repeat: ‘‘ Peace I leave with 
you, my peace I give unto you.” 
Being told of the sun, and thinking 
she might be able to discover it, she 
tried to pry her eyelids apart once 
while looking heavenward. 

It had been the intention of Miss 
Fuller to continue her instructions 
until Sophia’s education was con- 
sidered complete and she equal in 
intellect and culture to Laura Bridg- 
man, but, by a combination of cir- 
cumstances, her teachings were in- 
terrupted after one year. Miss Ful- 
ler estimated that this could have 
been accomplished within three or 
four years, Sophia’s mental grasp be- 
ing so keen. From that time on un- 
til within the past month I heard 
nothing more of Sophia, and was un- 
able to elicit anything relative to her. 
No one in the city in which she 
lived seemed aware of her existence. 
A remembrance of the location of 
the then solitary house, in the midst 
of the dwellings of to-day, and a little 
inquiry, brought us to her home, 
clad in its winter robes. Entering 
the cheerful domain, we saw Sophia 
seated before the comfortable fire. 
Time had wrought great changes in 
her. Her face and head have elon- 
gated during her years of woman- 
hood, her figure become attenuated. 
In appearance she is tall and angular; 
her hair is dark banded with white 
over her forehead, and génerously 
sprinkled with gray throughout. Her 
movements are quick and nervous. 
Her lips are always apart. She does 
not resemble her mother or sister, 
who are both of ample proportions. 
Her imitation is large; she wants to 
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be like other people and do as they 
do. In the evenings when it becomes 
dark and she wants to work or finger 
her books, she lights the lamp and 
places it on the table. Never has 
she been known to knock a lamp or 
other article off the table, nor ever 
broken anything. : 

While combing her hair she stands 
before the mirror peering into it with 
her sightless orbs, performing all the 
motions every seeing woman enacts 
before the glass, that of looking on 
each side of her person, as if to see 
that her dress was well adjusted and 
her hair well arranged. Her intuition 
and sense of feeling are very acute, 
for a single suggestion will enable 
her to understand the gist of a con- 
versation between others. Her mother 
was relating incidents connected with 
Sophia, orally, to the unconscious ac- 
companiment of the habitual signs. 
Sophia’s hand was laid on her mother’s 
knee; she felt the action of her 
mother’s hand without other contact 
than that of the knee, understood 
what she was saying, laughed, and 
made some remark. In the same 
way, by simply placing a hand upona 
person, she is cognizant of his move- 
ments precisely as she would be could 
she see. 

Her hands are used as feelers, and 
she holds them outward before her 
when walking about, seeing through 
her fingers as we do through our 
eyes, figuratively speaking. She has 
no knowledge of color by the touch. 
Sophia knows the days of the week 
and appreciates the sanctity of the 
Sabbath. Unlike Laura Bridgman, 
she has no aversion to cats and other 
furred animals. She is very particu- 
lar about her surroundings, and is a 
‘*pink of neatness.’”’ Her extreme 
sensitiveness of touch renders the 
slightest contact with dirt an excru- 
ciation. She likes to have the things 
about her arranged with taste, and, 
during our stay, suggested to her 
mother that a new lounge be pur- 
chased, as she was tired of the old 
one. To a certain extent she is an 
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accountant. Her mother buys one 
dollar’s worth of milk tickets at a 
time and places them in a certain 
cup. Over these Sophia holds su- 
premacy—no one may touch them, 
showing her sense of property. 
Every morning promptly at the right 
time she opens the door, pitcher and 
ticket in hand, to receive the nour- 
ishing liquid from the milkman. 
When those tickets are exhausted she 
runs to her mother asking for money 
for more tickets, and buys more from 
the man herself. 

Again her wonderful imitation and 
intuition are illustrated by her tak- 
ing up an ordinary book, and sit- 
ting apart for hours as if intent up- 
on its contents; whether the book 
is straight or reversed is unnoted. 
Sophia loves to feel the vibrations of 
musical sounds by placing her hand 
upon the piano when others are play- 
ing, and knowing that others were 
able to call forth wonderful sounds 
from that instrument, she desired to 
be equally accomplished. Accord- 
ingly, her sister taught her a hymn 
which she played for us with one 
hand correctly, being very careful to 
spread the musical sheets—written to 
another air—upon the rack as she had 
found others do. She played the 
scale back and forth with both hands, 
then folded the pages, putting them 
away. In closing the piano she let 
fall the sheets. When she reached 
her chair by her mother, Mrs. Hut- 
son took her hand, pulled it down 
towards the floor, and pointed to the 
piano. Sophia understood and placed 
the paper in its place. When re- 
seated she was made happy by a pat 
of approval. 

Sophia is affectionate, and kissed 
her mother’s hand several times while 
she was talking, but she lays cer- 
tain restrictions upon members of the 
family. At one time her mother was 
troubled with her sight, and Sophia’s 
sister would read aloud to Mrs. Hut- 
son. As soon as Sophia discovered 
this fact she would object, necessi- 
tating a suspension. They might 


read to themselves, but not aloud. 
How did she know? The reason for 
her objection was not learned. Sophia 
has never been far from her home. 
Once she rode on a railway train and 
was highly pleased with the novelty. 
She is never allowed out alone, ex- 
cept to visit her married sister who 
lives a short distance from her home. 
Frequently she tires of the monotony 
of home life and asks her mother or 
sister to go calling with her, some- 
times at an unreasonable hour. On 
one occasion she was taken out to see 
a friend; a circuitous route was taken 
homeward, passing by another home 
where they had intended stopping. 
Sophia was displeased with this, and 
it was long ere she was pacified. One 
time the Hutson home was rented, 
while the family moved into a house 
near by. Sophia hailed this innova- 
tion with great satisfaction, carrying 
chairs from one house to the other. 
In the new house she walked from 
room to room, from garret to cellar, 
with her hands extended, learning its 
physiognomy. In a year’s time the 
family decided to return to their old 
home. This announcement was again 
pleasurable to Sophia, for in that 
time she had grown homesick for the 
old home around which her heart- 
strings clung, and she again carried 
light furniture back. 

Being conversant with the manual 
language, we spelled on our fingers 
to Sophia, she feeling each letter 
formed with her hand, that we had 
seen her years ago when a young girl, 
measuring her height as she was then. 
She laughed, and measured her pres- 
ent height. Much of Sophia’s time is 
passed in crochetting and knitting 
lace squares with thread. Several 
were shown us, also a strip of several 
yards of lace edging, beautifully done. 
We purchased one which was more 
valuable than the nominal price. It 
was fourteen inches square, with shell 
in shell, bordered by knitted lace 
wonderfully made. Other squares 
had interstices for the interweaving 
of ribbon. I put the money in her 
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hands; she fingered it as fondly as a 
child, showed it to her mother, ran 
up-stairs for her purse and came 
down rattling it. She signed to Mrs. 
Hutson for some paper to wrap the 
lace in. Sophia makes this lace, 
which is bought occasionally by peo- 
ple at a distance, saving the money 
thus obtained for her two brothers 
who were disabled during the war. 
The quality of her touch might be 
demonstrated by a little incident: 
She was making some trimming. Her 
spool became exhausted before she 
finished her lace. Number twenty 
thread was sent for. Sophia tied the 
new thread on the end of her work, 
and while doing so detected a differ- 
ence in the thickness of the thread, 
making known her discovery and re- 
fusing to use it. Her mother and 
sister could not see or feel any differ- 
ence. Finally they found that the 
old spool had been one of Clark’s O. 
N. T., while the new one was from 
another manufacturer, but the same 
number. She could not be prevailed 
upon to continue with her work until 
another of Clark’s was obtained. 

I asked Mrs. Hutson whether 
Sophia knew she was differently situ- 
ated from other people. She said she 
did. Did she ever appear discon- 
tented with her lot? No, she was 
always happy and contented. She had 
her faults; she was perverse at times, 
but a little humoring and coaxing 
soon made her tractable. 

Mrs. Hutson considers Sophia’s 
life as being happier than that of peo- 
ple in normal condition, for she knows 
nothing of cares, troubles, anxiety, 
sorrow, or any of the ‘‘sins and ills 
flesh is heir to.” Though delicate in 
appearance her health has been re- 
markably good, she never being ill, 
except with an attack of La Grippe, 
lately. She has never required a 
physician’s attendance save once in 
infancy, when her mother consulted 
one relative to her sight. 

During our stay Sophia ran up-stairs, 
bringing down with her two large 
books, with raised letters, for us to ex- 


amine. Mrs. Hutson believes Sophia 
does not understand the reading of the 
raised letters, simply running her 
fingers over them for amusement; 
and further, says Sophia has had no 
additional education since Miss Ful- 
ler’s endeavors, other than the knowl- 
edge of the ordinary immediate life 
which they explain to her. Much 
that Miss Fuller revealed to her has 
been forgotten after the lapse of 
years and so short an education. 
She still remembers the Lord’s 
Prayer, one scriptural passage, which 
she repeats rarely, and sometimes 
speaks of ‘‘Angie”—Miss Fuller. 
When her father died two years ago 
she pointed her finger to the sky, 
signifying that he was there. 

Mrs. Hutson regrets that Sophia 
did not receive a better education, 
for her mind was equally if not more 
bright than Laura Bridgman’s. At 
one time she wrote to the principal of 
the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb at Philadelphia, but when Mr. 
Hutson heard of it he spoke against 
it in such strong measures that the 
project of sending her there was 
never carried out. Sophia’s brain 
took on its growth developed by cir- 
cumstances, but differing widely 
from Laura’s. The head, as shown 
in the picture taken when she was 
seventeen, is of the mental type. I 
was greatly struck by the change. 
Instead of the massive forehead, the 
symbol of intellect, she carries one 
now with less significance, extremely 
narrowed at the sides, predominating 
in the perceptives. Sophia’s head 
measures, from the middle of the 
forehead, around the head, 20 inches; 
around from the line of the hair, 20 
inches; over the head, from ear to 
ear, 114; over Firmness, 11; and 
over Benevolence, 104 inches. This 
narrowness is heightened by the 
greater volume of brain at the top of 
the head, the moral regions being 
high in comparison. 

Having had no continued educa- 
tion, there was consequently little 
brain activity, and the cranial devel- 
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opment was checked. The cessa- 
tion of intellectual life catised a 
stoppage in the growth of the frontal 
lobe of the brain; a separation from 
the activities of life, a like result in 
the parietal and temporal, with a 
more natural aggregation in the 
superior cerebral lobes. 

With so little education, yet so 
much sense, acute sensibilities, accu- 
racy, precision, there is no doubt 
that some of the embryos of truth 
have their existence in that quiet 
soul. The soul chords struck by an 
invisible hand never emit sounds, yet 
their echo seem ominous at times, 
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when Sophia sits, silent, alone, a smile 
hovering on lip, an inward communion 
lighting up face and betraying itself in 
the look of exquisite bliss. As her 
mother said, ‘‘She is a mystery.” Of 
the nature of her thoughts there has 
been no revelation. She often sits by 
herself smiling or laughing. 

She is not perfect, yet with little 
beyond the limits of her soul to mar 
its melody, the song of her life has 
been, in the main, harmonious, re- 
sponsive to the secret music played 
by the Master-hand, and is a living 
rebuke to man’s peevishness and 
pessimism. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


By CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


DR, 


? EORGE McCLELLAN, father 


of Major-General George B. 
McClellan, was a professor of anato- 
my in the Jefferson College of Phila- 
delphia, and one of the most eminent 
surgeons-of his day. He was a per- 
sonal friend of Dr. Sewall of Wash- 
ington, and with him had been an 
opponent of Phrenology. In his 
lectures to his classes he held up 
Phrenology’ to ridicule. He was 
converted while listening to the lec- 
tures of George Combe in 1839. The 
following remarkable surgical opera- 
tion, * performed by Dr. McClellan, 
was one of the most interesting that 
had, up to that date, ever occurred 
in the history of surgery. As-it in- 
volves facts which have an important 
bearing upon a correct knowledge of 
the functions of the brain, I shall 
insert here a full description of the 
case, given in Dr. McClellan’s words, 
taken from an old copy of the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

‘*Early in the month of December, 
*A partial description of which was given 


in the Biographical Sketch of George 
Combe in 1890. 


GEORGE 


MC CLELLAN, 


1838, Thomas Richardson, a resident 
of the city of Pittsburgh, called on 
me for surgical aid. He was then 
twenty-two years of age and had 
been afflicted about three years with a 
tumor upon the vertex of his skull. 
About six months before the first ap- 
pearance of the tumor he received a 
severe blow from a missile on the af- 
fected region, after which he oc- 
casionally experienced a_ tenderness 
and painthere. Asthe tumor gradu- 
ally increased it produced a determina- 
tion of blood to the head, attended 
with asense of fullness and a giddiness 
on stooping. But he was not de- 
prived of any inteliectual power, nor 
were any of his sensations or muscu- 
lar actions disturbed. The tumor 
was very hard and unyielding and 
had been pronounced to be an ex- 
ostosis by every surgeon who had ex- 
amined it. It was oblong in shape, 
being four inches in the long and 
three and one-fourth in the short 
diameter. It was raised in the center 
about one and three-fourth inches 
above the surrounding portions of the 
outer table of the skull, and extended 
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fom about an inch beyond the sagit- 
tal suture on the right side obliquely 
to the left and backwards, over the 
adjacent portion of the left parietal 
bone. It occupied, phrenologically, 
the organs of Firmness, Self-esteem, 
Approbativeness, and a part of Cau- 
tiousness on the left side. I was in- 
duced to undertake an operation for 
extirpating this tumor, chiefly be- 
cause no symptoms of 
cerebral affection could 
be discovered other 
than those which a mod- 
erate determination of 
blood to the head might 
produce. Two long in- 
cisions were first made 
at right angles near the 
center of the swelling, 
and afterward the scalp 
was dissected up from 
the whole surface, and, 
to some extent, around 
the sound bones, with a 
long narrow saw, held 
in a tangent to that por- 
tion of the circumfer- 
ence of the cranium. I 
then cut off the entire 
tumor, apparently at its 
base. The saw moved 
with difficulty while it 
was passing through the 
external table, but with 
great ease when it was 
acting upon the interior 
of the mass. This first led to the 
suspicion that the disease was not 
an exostosis, and when the promin- 
ence had been removed, it was made 
evident that a far worse state of 
things had to be encountered. The 
exposed surface presented perpen- 
dicular cells, or cavities, like those of 
a honeycomb, which were filled with 
a bloody, or pulpy and sanious mat- 
ter. The case was at once decided 
to be a spina ventosa of the skull, and 
it was, therefore, deemed necessary 
to extract the whole mass from the 
surface of the dura-mater beneath. 
A long and tedious extension of the 
operation was then undertaken. The 


whole mass of the tumor was cir- 
cumscribed by the circular edge of 
a small Hay’s saw, and the mass was 
pried out in successive fragments by 
an elevator, occasionally aided by the 
bone nippers and forceps. This part 
of the operation proved exceedingly 
difficult, for the tumor extended in- 
wards much deeper below the internal 
table than its outer surface had risen 
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THOMAS RICHARDSON, 


above the external table of the 
skull. Finally, however, a removal 
of the whole morbid structure was 
effected, and the dura-mater was ex- 
posed, thin and livid in appearance, 
at the bottom of a deep cavity, which 
the bystanders estimated to be 
capable of holding four and one- 
half ounces of water. There were 
no pulsations visible, although 
the circulation was strong and 
full. Some small spicule of bone 
had adhered to the dura-mater, which 
were extracted by the aid of forceps. 
In extracting the last of these, which 
appeared to penetrate the dura-mater, 
a prodigious gush of venous blood 
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issued, after which the patient fell 
into a convulsive syncope. The 
hemorrhage was supposed to proceed 
from the longitudinal sinus, and was 
therefore arrested by graduated com- 
presses and a bandage. The angles 
of the wound were brought as near to- 
gether as possible over the com- 
presses, for the purpose of affording 
support to them while they were con- 
fined by the bandages. 

Very little irritation resulted from 
this operation. In nine days the 
compresses were loosened by sup- 
puration, and on removing them, the 
whole of the exposed surface was 
found to be granulating, and the 
orifice in the great sinus was closed. 
But the brain had not risen up to oc- 
cupy the exposed cavity ; and it was 
found impossible to place the flaps of 
the scalp in contact with the dura- 
mater in the usual way, so as to close 
the wound. Mild dressings of patent 
lint were applied over the surface, 
and confined with moderate pressure 
by means of a double-headed roller. 
On the twelfth day after the opera- 
tion the cavity below the bone was 
evidently diminished, and every day 
thereafter it continued to decrease, 
until, in the fourth week, the surface 
of the brain, covered by the granulat- 
ing dura-mater had risen up to the 
level of the innertable. The natural 
pulsatory motions did not appear, 
however, until the cavity was nearly 
filled, and in the meantime forcible 
pressure could be made on the sur- 
face of the brain without exciting any 
degree of stupor or inconvenience on 
the part of the patient. But assoon as 
the pulsations began to appear, every 
kind of pressure proved irritating to 
the brain. At the same time a re- 
markable change took place in the 
character and bearing of the patient. 
He then became exceedingly timid 
and irresciute. It would render him 
pale and almost pulseless to approach 
him witha pair of scissors for the 
purpose of trimming away his hair 
from the margins of the wound ;_and 
the sight of a piece of lunar caustic, 
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or a pair of forceps in the surgeon's 
hands, would throw him into great 
trepidation. This state of his mental 
faculties continued for a long period 
after his complete recovery from the 
wound. He could not even go down 
a few steps into a basement contain- 
ing some plaster busts without a 
sense of faintness and sinking ; and 
the operation of taking a cast of his 
head in plaster nearly prostrated all 
the functions of his mind and body. 
His carriage also became remarkably 
affected. Instead of maintaining his 
natural erect posture and bearing, 
he sunk his head and shoulders into 
an awkward stoop, and looked timidly 
and anxiously forward, as if he was 
afraid of blundering against a door- 
post. 

At the time of the operation, and 
until the pulsations of the exposed 
portion of his brain returned, he was 
remarkable for his firmness of mind 
and _ resolution. No patient ever 
bore a severe and protracted opera- 
tion with more intrepidity. He sat 
upright in a chair, without any con- 
finement, until the blood-vessel gave 
way at the close of the operation ; 
and during its performance he re- 
peatedly inquired of the bystanders 
if it was the brain which was coming 
out under the efforts of the surgeon. 
It has been, moreover, stated by 
those who have known him well for 
years, that previous to this injury he 
had always been distinguished for his 
firmness, courage and independence. 
He is now (two years after the opera- 
tion) living in perfect health, engaged 
in active business, and is entirely 
exempt fromany symptom of areturn 
of the disease. His former firmness 
and intrepidity of mind have been 
gradually returning for a year past, 
and at present no departure from a 
healthy condition of mind or body 
can be discovered. A thickening or 
induration of the flaps of the scalp, 
which resulted from their long ex- 
posure and separation from the sub- 
jacent dura-mater, and which at one 
period gave origin toa report that the 
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disease had reappeared, has become 
entirely softened down, and attenu- 
ated by the naturgl process of absorp- 
tion. 

As this case occurred during the 
period of Mr. Combe’s first course of 
lectures in. Philadelphia, it excited 
great attention among all phrenolo- 
gists. One of the gentlemen who 
attended the operation addressed a 
letter to Mr. Combe, stating that both 
organs of Firmness were lost or de- 
stroyed ; and asked for an explana- 
tion of the apparent contradiction in 
the conduct of the patient to the 
principles of Phrenology. Mr. Combe 
read this letter publicly to his class, 
and endeavored to explain away the 
difficulty by locating the position of 
the tumor posteriorly to the organs of 
Firmness. On a further and sub- 


sequent examination of the wound, 
however, he decided that a great 
portion of the skull, over the region 
of Firmness, had been removed, to- 


gether with that of several of the 
neighboring organs, as I have enu- 
merated them. 

In no respect, however, does this 
case militate against the principles of 
Phrenology. The organs, instead of 
being destroyed, were merely dis- 
placed or depressed by the growth of 
the tumor, in the same way that de- 
formities are produced in some of the 
savage tribes by gradual pressure of 
the skull. 

Perhaps a better analogy may be 
drawn between the state of these or- 
gans and the parts of the brain pressed 
upon by internal effusion of blood, 
and depressed fractures, which do not 
produce the symptoms of compres- 
sion. A compensation is then made 
for the space occupied by the effused 
blood or depressed bone, by a corre- 
sponding amount excluded from the 
cavity of the vessels, and retained in 
the general circulation. 

A careful examination of this case 
will, I think, elicit observations in 
support of Phrenology. The tone and 
excitement of the depressed region of 
the brain must probably have been 


increased by the invasion of the tu- 
mor, on the same principle that the 
muscles of laboring men are some- 
times supported by leathern straps 
and bandages. On the other hand, 
the extirpation of the tumor must 
have had the same effect ip removing 
the tension and mechanical support 
of the organs as tapping for abdomi- 
nal dropsy exerts upon the viscera of 
that great cavity. 

As soon as the depressed convolu- 
tions began to be unfolded or dis- 
tended by the pulsation of the blood- 
vessels, they experienced a want of 
that pressure which had before stimu- 
lated them into an increase of activity. 
Their tone then became enfeebled, 
and continued so until the scalp had 
contracted adhesions to the outer 
surface of the dura-mater, and the 
cicatrix became consolidated, so as to 
afford a firm and counteracting sup- 
port to the pressure of the circulation 
below. 

While Mr. Richardson was recover- 
ing from the operation he was visited 
by several phrenologists, for the pur- 
pose of establishing the precise loca- 
of the wound. Although they differed 
in their opinions in regard to the 
degree in which the organ of Firm- 
ness was involved, they all agreed that 
Self-esteem was affected, and some 
thought the injury extended also to 
the organ of Concentrativeness. In- 
quiries were therefore directed by 
them to the manifestations of these 
faculties; and the patient did suggest 
some points of character in relation 
to which he conceived he had under- 
gone an alteration. He asserted that 
he had for a long time previous to the 
operation lost his self-respect in the 
presence of company and his power 
of confining his mind to any particu- 
lar train of thought. But these pe- 
culiarities were not obvious to me or 
to any of his familiar friends; and I 
have not thought it right to put them 
down in my estimate of his condition 
as affected by the operation. 

Such affections may have been the 
result of that confusion in the mind 
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which generally accompanies excess- 
ive determination of blood to the 
head. It has been suggested that 
they were produced by a paralysis 
of those organs which were most 
severely depressed by the deepest 
portion of the tumor; while, at the 


DR. GEORGE MC CLELLAN. 
same time, the convolutions which 
lay under the edges of the tumor, and 
were only slightly pressed upon by it, 
were stimulated into increased activi- 
ty of theirfunctions. I will leave the 
decision of this point, however, to 
more experienced phrenologists, trust- 
ing that the facts which I have here 
given will be judged of according to 
their merits.” 

Dr. McClellan had a phrenological 
examination of his head from O. S. 
Fowler, and this, he said, had done 
more to increase his belief in Phren- 
ology than the lectures of Mr.Combe. 
It told him of qualities he did not 


From a Cast, 


suppose any one not acquainted with 
him could learn. He possessed some 
very peculiar traits which were brought 
out by this examination. From this 
time he was an ardent advocate of 
the science. He brought his son, 
George B., when ten years of age, to 
O. S. Fowler for an exam- 
ination of his head. Dr. 
McClellan was at this time 
the most skillful surgeon in 
the United States, if not in 
the world. He not only 
knew how, where, and when 
to cut to succeed in a sur- 
gical operation, but he also 
had the willingness to try 
and to dare, and to do what 
others would not try. To 
illustrate this, a nobleman 
had a tumor so near to the 
jugular vein that no sur- 
geon in all Europe, from 
Russia to France, dared at- 
tempt to remove it. They 
all told him he could live 
about ten years, then the 
tumor would cause his 
death if not removed, and 
there was but one chance 
in a hundred of his surviv- 
ing the operation, and none 
of them would undertake it. 
While he was to live those 
ten years he thought he 
would visit America, where 
he consulted the most em- 
inent physicians, who all 
told him the same story. 

He visited Dr. McClellan, who said 
the same; but he said, ‘‘If you will 
risk it, I will.” The man consented, 
and the operation was a success. 

We had in our possession for some 
time a large glass jar of alcohol, in 
which was an arm, shoulder-blade, 
and tumor of a boy who lived in Vir- 
ginia. Dr. McClellan was invited to 
remove the tumor. The surgeon and 
doctor of the family was present to 
take charge of the boy, and all Dr. 
McClellan had to do was to make 
three cuts, which removed tumor, 
arm and shoulder-blade in one piece, 
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which weighed more than the boy he 
left. The operation occupied less 
than five minutes. The boy survived, 
but after two years another tumor 
formed in a vital part, which caused 
his death, as it could not be re- 
moved. These instances show not 
only the skill of Dr. McClellan, but 
his willingness to do what other 
surgeons of the day would not. He 
became a warm advocate of Phren- 
ology, and wrote to Dr. Sewall of 
Washington, whom he had previously 
encouraged in his attacks against the 
science, and strongly counselled him 
to revise his opinions. 

After this he lectured to his class 
in favor of Phrenology, instead of 
against it, acknowledging that he had 
been in error in his former lectures. 

The accompanying cut, made from 
a cast taken from his head, indicates 
that Dr. McClellan had very large 
perceptive organs. The eyebrow was 
long and arched. Locality, Indi- 
viduality and Order were specially 
large. He also had very large Con- 
structiveness, Benevolence and De- 
structiveness; his head was high in 
the moral region and broad between 
the ears. He had a firm hand, which 
never made a false cut in a surgical 
operation. He often said that noth- 
ing else gave him so much pleasure 
as to relieve pain, even though to do 
so he had to¢ cause pain. He pos- 
sessed a very active temperament, 
and could not keep still for many 


+o 


minutes atatime. The friends who 
brought him to my brother impressed 
upon him the necessity of keeping 
quiet and letting them do the talking, 
but it was with difficulty he did so; 
and when my brother examined his 
head he told him he could hardly 
keep still even when asleep. He 
talked much and rapidly, yet his organ 
of Language was thought to be small, 
and for this reason his friends brought 
him for an examination, to see how 
Phrenology would explain the appar- 
ent contradiction. My brother, with- 
out knowing who he was, told him 
that he had so much knowledge in his 
brain, collected by the combined ac- 
tion of the perceptive and reflective 
organs, that he had much to say, but 
Language being small, he could not 
find the appropriate words in which to 
convey his ideas, and therefore used 
many more words than necessary, 
which made him a great talker. To 
illustrate this, my brother said to him, 
‘*Your Language being small, and 
having so many thoughts crowding for 
utterance, makes your conversation 
like water running from a jug turned 
upside down, which gurgles, gurgles, 
gurgles.”” So much activity, com- 
bined with so much strength of mind 
and muscle, with such power of self- 
control, is rarely found. These qual- 
ties constituted Dr. McClellan sucha 
remarkable surgeon, and had he lived 
to old age, no one would have sur- 
passed him in celebrity. 


THE FEELING OF THE LUDICROUS, OR MIRTHFULNESS. 


and his 
dignity need not reject the definition, 
for it would scarcely compensate him 


AN has been defined as ‘‘a 
I laughing animal,” 


for the loss of the characteristic. 
When the progress of years and the 
cares of life have somewhat sobered 
the spirits, who does not look back 
with regret to the joyous mirth of his 
childhood, and if he cannot return to 
those happy days when he himself 


was tickled by a straw,” delight in the 
hearty merriment of those with whom 
they are not past? One of the happy 
effects of the mixture of all ages in 
society, is the enlivening influence of 
the light-heartness and gayety of those 
in whom life is young, upon those 
whose animal spirits are no longer as 
buoyant as theirs. 

There may be a strong sense of the 
ludicrous without the power of excit- 
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ing it in others, which la3t is wit, and 
depends on the combination of this 
sense with other mental faculties and 
pecularities. In proporation to the 
degree of intellectual cultivation 


which accompanies it, will the pleas- 
ure it gives be more or less exquitite. 
Children, therefore, can seldom en- 
joy the higher species of wit, because 


ALLEN GRIFFITH. 
their knowledge is too limited to en- 
able them to understand it; but when- 
ever they can, they are quick to 
apreciate it. They are generally, 
however, most pleased with humor, 
drollery, play upon words, and the 
inferior kinds of wit which depend 
upon tne power of imitation, and their 
own efforts at wit are for the most 


part of this class. The sayings of 
children may be accidently witty to 
those who can perceive an incongruity 
or an unexpected relation which is 
quite hidden to the children them- 
selves. The laughter thus excited 
will abash a child of a timid disposi- 
tion, and add to its natural reserve, 
while another of a different nature 


MIRTHFULNESS, 


will be emboldened by it to the 
utterance of fresh conceits, or per- 
haps to the repetition of the same, 
over and over again, not doubting 
that the same effect of surprise and 
laughter will follow as at first. When 
we laugh at such things, we should 
explain to children why we do so.— 
From ‘‘How to Educate the Feelings.” 





HOW TO STUDY STRANGERS 


TEMPERAMENT, FACE AND HEAD. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


CHAPTER XII. 
SENSITIVE TEMPERAMENTS. 


Fig. 112, H. B. Claflin.—This gen- 
tleman, who died suddenly from 
apoplexy, about 1887, was known as 
an eminent merchant, and the firm of 
H. B. Claflin & Co., which he founded, 
is perhaps the largest wholesale dry 
goods house in America. Mr. Claflin 
stood about five feet seven inches 
high, weighed perhaps 140 pounds, 
though later he may have gone up to 
150; but he had a peculiarly delicate 
constitution; his voice was smooth 
and not heavy; his skin was exceed- 
ingly fine; his temperament was 
mainly Mental; his skull was thin; his 


scalp thin, and his features delicate, - 


and his whole make-up indicated 
gentleness and sensitiveness. In his 
manners he was polite and gracious; 
common people liked him, for he 
walked modestly among men; there 
was no display, no haughtiness of 
manner, and few would suspect his 
power or position. He was rapid in 
his thought and in his movements, 
had great elasticity of body and mind, 
which worked easily. Not one man 
in fifty thousand has so fine a skin or 
so sensitive a brain as his, and he im- 
pressed every observer with the fact 
of his extreme cleanliness and deli- 
cacy, was not feeble or sickly, but he 
had the quality which indicated re- 
finement and susceptibility. 

He had a harmonious balance of 
developments. He should have had 
more Self-esteem, but his intellect 
was clear, his memory retentive, and 
all the details of business were quickly 
grasped and firmly held. He had in- 
tuitive judgments of people and of 


the best way to get along with those 
who were difficult to deal with. He 
was industrious; his methods of doing 
business were of the highest moral 
type, and everybody believed in him 
and he had their good will. 

The perceptive organs across the 
brow were sharply developed; the 
temples widened out, showing Order, 
Calculation, ingenuity, taste and re- 
finement. The upper part of his fore- 
head was massive, showing good 
reasoning intellect, and the top head 
shows large Benevolence and a full 
degree of Spirituality. His moderate 
Self-esteem was the weakest part of 
his constitution. Perhaps no man in 
this country ever accumulated the 
wealth that he possessed and acquired 
and retained such sympathetic regard 
for the common people who came in 
contact with him and those who were 
in his employment and service. They 
were willing that he should be rich; 
few men who are rich ever carried 
themselves with such gentleness and 
kindly consideration for other people. 

His success in life was doubtless the 
result of clearness of thought, ready 
and rapid intuitive judgment, sound 
common sense, great industry, con- 
nected with sound, moral culture, and 
a thorough, practical business train- 
ing. He justly merited the rank and 
reputation and also the wealth which 
he acquired. As an indication of the 
moral tone and courage of the young 
man, it may be stated that when he 
and a partner bought out the store of 
Claflin’s father, who had kept spirit- 
uous liquors as a part of the stock of 
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a country store, Horace B. had the 
casks rolled to the sidewalk, the 
faucets opened and the liquor per- 
mitted to run into the gutter. He 
was born in Worcester County, Massa- 
chusetts in 1812. He came to New 


i’ 


FIG. I12. 


York in 1843, and soon achieved a front 
rank and a high reputation in his line 
of trade. 

Fig, 113.—The peculiarities of this 
head are height and length. The 
large perceptives across the brow 
gave him command of details in the 


way of study and knowledge; the 
fullness of the center of the forehead 
gave him a readiness and retentive- 
ness of memory; his large Compari- 
son made him a critic and able to sift 
the error from the truth and learn 


if 


HORACE B, CLAFLIN. 


the facts of the cases which came 
under his scrutiny as a lawyer 
and as a Chief Judge of the Court 
of Appeals of the State of New 
York, of which he was an ornament. 
The height of his head shows 
a strong moral development ; Con- 
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scientiousness was large, which made 
him hold the scales of justice even, 
and to regard life and conduct from 
an honest point of observation. That 
is an honest face; sincerity, integrity, 
definiteness and precision may be read 
in every feature of the 

intelligent face. Then the 

high top head shows the 

strong Conscientiousness, 

Firmness, Veneration and 
Benevolence, with Faith 

and Hope enough to be- 

lieve in truth and follow 

after righteousness. The 

poise of his head shows not 

only Firmness but Self- 

esteem. 

The side head was large 

enough to give him energy 

and thoroughness, but his 
propensities and_ selfish 

feelings were kept in sub- 

jection to his sound moral 

and intellectual judgments 

and the desire to do right, 

and the power to recognize 

right wherever there was a 
‘conflict of opinion, even 

though he might have a 

feeling favorable to one of 

the sides; he would listen 

to reason and reach honest 

and sound results. In his 

manners on the bench and 

at the bar he was courte- 

ous, dignified and kindly. His temper 
was always under proper restraint, but 
his opinions and purposes were defin- 
ite and direct. He was regarded by 
the best people who knew him well as 
being pure in life and purpose and 
correct in all his plans, desires and 
practices, and an ornament to the 
elevated position he worthily filled. 

Fig. 114.—Mr. Conkling was born 

in Albany, N. Y., in 1828, and edu- 
cated for the legal profession, and 
died in the City of New York in 1888, 
a victim of the great blizzard. He 
was robust, tall, broad, manly, had a 
fresh countenance, and full vigor of 
health, and he walked during that 
storm from lower Broadway four or 


FIG, 113. 


five miles uptown; he was strong and 
felt that he could do it, and some 
avaricious coachman demanded ten 
dollars to drive him up to his home, 
and his indignation at such extortion 
led him to tramp on; but the unac- 


HON, WARD HUNT, 


customed struggle against such a wind 
in the severe cold weather excited 
undue action of the heart, and he 
took a cold in the base of the brain 


and became unconscious. He died in 
three or four days. There might 
have been slight apoplexy of the 
brain. 

His dignified, strong and magnifi- 
cent body, his handsome face and 
noble head would command. instant 
respect anywhere, and his health was 
believed to be perfect. The quality 
of the organization was fine, amount- 
ing even to delicacy, showing uncom- 
mon sensitiveness and susceptibility 
and keenness of feeling which belonged 
to such an organization. In fact,the 
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face has almost a feminine look, and 
he inherited largely from hismother, 
acquiring instinct and intuitive genius 
as well as an ardent emotional nature. 
His phrenological developments also, 
in addition to the intuitive and im- 


FIG. 114. HON. 
aginative faculties, show breadth of 
thought and comprehensiveness of 
mind, the logical and philosophical 
ability. Large Ideality and Spiritu- 
ality shown in the upper temporal 
region evince imagination and scope 
of feeling and elevation of mind, 
from which his magnificent oratory 
received its lofty and brilliant touches. 
He was orderly in a high degree, and 
had eminent talent for mathematics; 
so, while his mind was ardent, im- 
petuous and eloquent, it was endowed 
with exactness and absoluteness which 
sometimes seemed dogmatic. 

He had strong Constructiveness, 
was a natural inventor, and had he 
been trained to architecture and en- 
gineering, he would have ranked 


among his compeers as he did in 
statesmanship among statesmen. He 
dealt with original ideas, with solid 
premises and important consequences. 
His type of mind was more Webste- 
rian than any other statesman of his 
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party. And, like Webster, he did not 
need to make the first or an early 
speech on some great subject; each 
could wait till others had ploughed 
and cross-ploughed the field, and then 
the plough of Webster or Conkling 
would leave in sight only the furrows 
which the great master minds had 
turned. They would plough all the 
other furrows under. Their argu- 
ments would stand forth regnant and 
masterful. 

He had wonderful knowledge of 
men, and was said to be one of the 
best cross-examiners of witnesses in 
any of the Courts. He was exceed- 
ingly fond of approbation, very sensi- 
tive about the approval of the world, 
but he sought his success and his 
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honor by elevated and honorable 
means. His large Conscientiousr ess 
lifted him above peculation and 
above trick. He scorned to win a 
victory by what some men call tact, 
but preferred to bare his manly breast 
and with a logical hammer smite his 
way to victory, or fall in the en- 
counter. 

He was cautious and secretive, con- 
fiding in few men, and maintaining 
among the people at large a dignified 
reserve. He had large Combative- 
ness, and would promptly resent and 
resist insult and aggression. These 
gave force, courage and severity 
when excited, and the power to de- 
fend royally, or to assail vigorously. 

He believed in calling things by 
their right names, and giving em- 
phasis where the strong points are, 
though they may enrage his antago- 
nist, or even render his own cause less 
acceptable. 

His large Reverence gave him a dig- 


nified politeness among men and a 
reverent regard for sacred things. 
His Friendship was strong. Noman 


was more loyal to his friends. His 
Language gave him uncommon com- 
mand of words, and his fine imagina- 
tion gave breadth of enthusiasm to 
his efforts; and when he finished a 
popular oration in the heat of a polit- 
ical campaign, everybody within the 
reach of his voice and in the sight of 
his manly vigor, whether he should 
vote with or against him, would feel 
that he was every inch a man, and 
that he had treated the subject in a 
manly and honorable way. And few 
men were willing to speak after he 
had spoken. 

In 1858 he became Mayor of Utica, 
his place of residence. He served 
eight years as representative in Con- 
gress and fourteen years in the United 
States Senate, and in every position 
his talent and character made him a 
prominent figure. 

He was a hard worker.. When 
given a law case for argument, he 
made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with its details, and often surprised 


court and client with the extent of 
his knowledge of technical details. 
He was particular about the sources 
of information and the authenticity 
of statistics, and in preparing for a 
speech or an argument these were his 
chief concern; the language he should 
use was generally left to the occasion. 
In private life he was a careful, 
temperate man, his habits being se- 
verely regular. He indulged a strong 
fondness for fruits while he eschewed 
spirituous liquor in general. 

Fig. 115.—Miss Ingelow is an ex- 
cellent specimen of a well-developed 
English girl, and has won her way as 
a writer of prose and verse to the ad- 
miration of the reading world. Her 
temperament is a combination of the 
Vital and Mental ;—the expression of 
plumpness and smoothness indicating 
the Vital, and the fineness and deli- 
cacy, indicating the Mental, which 
give a good basis for mellowness of 
character and harmonious mental 
tendencies. The soft and smooth 
configuration of the face must interest 
the observer, while at the same time 
there is strength in the features ;— 
there is a firm chin and a well-set, 
prominent nose, which exhibit any- 
thing but weakness. The finely- 
arched brows show practical talent, 
the fullness of the eye is expressive 
of language, while the development 
of the lower half of the forehead, and 
especially of the middle section, show 
memory and decided ability for liter- 
ary work. 

The -region of the crown of the 
head is well developed and elevated, 
showing integrity, perseverance, sélf- 
reliance and a desire for the good 
opinion of friends. Whatever she 
thinks it is her duty to do is under- 
taken with earnestness and conducted 
with courage, talent and self-reliance, 
but her manners are gentle and her 
character is strong, steady and sub- 
stantial. The fullness of the side 
head indicates a sense of the beauti- 
ful, an appreciation of the grand and 
a tendency to be prudent, mechanical, 
ingenious and guarded in her state- 
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ments and conduct. Her tempera- 
ment and organization combine to 
make her an artist, to give her 
ability, esthetic feeling and excellent 
taste. Her head is formed like 


—_P 
4 tts 


FIG. 115. 
that of a teacher, she can acquire 
knowledge, appreciate it and com- 
municate it. 

A fine temperament contributes 
its most valuable aid toward the 
balance of her organization. She 
is endowed with excellent vital stam- 
ina, and is not easily wearied by 
unexpected or protracted effort. She 
appreciates responsibility, and keen- 
ly feels the lack of integrity and 
the moral delinquencies of others. 
Her spirit is aroused quickly by in- 
difference to the claims of duty and 
honor on the part of another, es- 
pecially if the weak or poor are made 
to suffer. 

A quarter of a century ago her 
name as a writer was familiar to 
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readers in America as well as in her 
native country, England, and her 
writings have obtained wide circu- 
lation. Her first volume contained 
the inimitable ‘‘Songs of Seven,” 


POET. 


other of her works entitled ‘‘ Moni- 
tion of the Unseen,” another, ‘‘ Poems 
of Love and Childhood.” She has 
also been a prolific writer of prose 
for the magazines, which have been 
collected and published in books, 
“Stories Told to a Child,” ‘‘ Sister’s 
Bye Hours,” ‘Studies for Stories,” 
and others, which are excellent for 
the entertainment and instruction of 
children. 

Her conversation, her writings and 
her general manners are calculated to 
impress others favorably in regard to 
her affection, her talent and charac- 
ter, besides they show a robust, 
healthy earnestness and _ sincerity 
which create an impression that is 
lasting as well as beneficent. 





CHARACTER STUDIES. No, 5. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


FRANCIS MARION COOPER, M.D. 


OU have a tendency to be men- 

tal in your make-up. You have 

a delicate organization and capacity 
for thought and sentiment and sym- 
pathy, rather than physical power. 
Your temperament is first Mental in 
a high degree, with a fair share of 
the Motive Temperament. You need 
more of what we call the Vital, nu- 
tritive system, to give you bodily 
vigor and stamina. We find men 
who have brawny muscles and stout 
frames, who are very broad in the 
back and also broad in the cheeks, 
and who have a strong and intense 
bony structure. Your organization is 
of the lighter type. We see the Per- 


cheron horse, sturdy, strong, slow, 


heavy and enduring; the lighter ani- 
mals in that great family are slim, 
alert, sensitive, susceptible and 
speedy. You are more like the quick 
horse that takes the light wagon and 
makes rapid progress. 

The upper section of your head is 
strongly marked; your life finds its 
chief outlet or source of power in the 
higher intellectual faculties, and in 
those which constitute the zsthetical 
and take into account the realm of 
imagination and beauty and wit, 
prudence, morality, dignity and am- 
bition. You enjoy the sublime and 
the grand, and are sensitive to all 
that is delicate and harmonious and 
elegant. And it is as natural for you 
to ignore and repudiate the rude, 
boisterous and rough in manner and 
usage as it is for a well-kept grey- 
hound to leap out of a circle of muddy 
mastiffs, and thus clear himself of 
bad company. You have often won- 
dered, when you have seen men en- 
joying what they call sport and amuse- 
ment, to see how rude and base and 
low their tastes and desires are. 
Even in the selection and use of their 


food they are coarse and groveling 
and sensual. Your interest in food 
would find the channel of gratifica- 
tion in the use of that which is deli- 
cate and fine with less of it, such as 
venison steaks rather than the over- 
fatted beef or pork that is coarse- 
grained, gross and tough. Your 
temperament reminds us more of 
rosewood than it does of oak. The 
fiber is finer; the susceptibility is 
more delicate than we ordinarily find; 
in fact, if you had more of the Vital 
Temperament, if you had a larger 
amount of nutritive power, so that 
you could broaden out and take on 
bulk and momentum, and thus your 
large and active brain could be sus- 
tained and nourished amply by more 
of the Vital Temperament; in other 
words, by a better stomach and a 
better pair of lungs, life to you 
would be broader, perhaps not so 
high, and probably more intense, be- 
cause you would still retain your 
excellent mental make-up, and all it 
needs is the Vital to give it adequate 
support. Your type of temperament 
is a little like the steel that consti- 
tutes the cutting edge of an axe, 
which alone is too light to fell the 
forests, and it needs the Vital Tem- 
perament to give it backing, just as 
the steel edge of the axe needs the 
three pounds of iron behind it to give 
it momentum. It does not add sharp- 
ness to the axe; it simply adds moment- 
um to make the sharpness effective. 

You ought to be known mentally 
for strong Causality and Comparison ; 
these give you the tendency to ana- 
lyze whatever is before you, and also 
the tendency to synthesize and put 
together facts and principles and 
comprehend their laws and relations; 
while the large Comparison gives you 
the power of discrimination and crit- 
icism, 
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You have large Mirthfulness which 
renders your mind wakeful to all that 
is witty and worthy of being cher- 
ished and retained. It is not the 
rough, low sport that roars and re- 
joices in the coarse, but it is rather 
that sense of the brilliant and the 
scintillating which gleams and is full 
of beauty and brightness but does 
not descend to coarseness. 

Your Ideality gives you a poetic 
sense; you have not quite enough of 
the Perceptive intellect to make it 
easy and natural for you to gather 
statistics and to put facts into rhyth- 
mic form. You appreciate poetry 
better than you could concoct it. 
You have the sentiment but not the 
manipulating faculties that measure 
it and organize it. 

Your Constructiveness is large in 
the sense of invention and imagina- 
tion, rather than in the sense of 
mechanical, practical skill. You have 


the faculties which would enable you 
to get a general idea of what you 


wanted, and let some skillful me- 
chanic take your thoughts and realize 
them in forms. And when he got it 
realized to his comprehension, when 
he got it builded, you could then see 
where it might be improved; and the 
second one he would make better 
than he would the first. Your lan- 
guage is more compact and accurate 
than it is voluminous. Your sense of 
Tune seems to be rather strong, a 
feeling that lifts your thought up into 
the realm of the harmonies of sweet 
sounds; and your appreciation of 
time as connected with music will be 
better than in connection with dates 
and the incidents of life. 

You appreciate the good things of 
the table, are prompt to recognize fine 
flavors and odors; and if you had oc- 
casion to relate yourself to food prod- 
ucts and culinary matters, you would 
be a good guide and supervisor of 
whatever belongs to the table com- 
forts. 

Your back head is strong. You 
have large Self-esteem, which gives 
you dignity. You may not be domi- 


nating; you will quietly manage to 
work things to suit you and as they 
ought to be. You have a good degree 
of Continuity; hence there is an in- 
tensity of feeling and purpose in the 
planning and executing of that which 
is needful. You are fond of home 
and home associations, and it would 
be a pleasure and pride to you to make 
a nice home. You would makeaplace 
homelike for others; if you were 
keeper of a hotel, you would manage 
to keep the house in such a way that 
people would think it was a good place 
to stop at. You express and manifest 
a friendly sympathy to an extent that 
would lead people to feel that you felt 
an interest in their welfare and were 
trying to do everything to make their 
time and their stay acceptable. And 
if you kept a mountain summer resort, 
or a watering-place resort for pleasure 
seekers to go, they would stay with 
you longer than they anticipated. 
They would propose to stay four days, 
and stay fourteen, because of your 
tendency to make it friendly and 
homelike. 

Your fondness for children would 
make the little ones cluster around 
you and come to your companion- 
ship. 

You love life, and are inclined to 
hold on and prolong it; for a man 
with a delicate structure like yours, 
you are likely to live to a longer 
age than most men who are stronger 
absolutely. The feeling that life is 
worth having leads oneto be tenacious 
in respect to it. 

You have strong Acquisitiveness, 
the desire for property, the tendency 
to look out for whatever belongs to 
your rights and interests in that re- 
spect and not have them overlooked 
and forgotten. 

You have Secretiveness enough to 
conceal that which it is not best to 
express, and to be judicious in your 
statements and in your dealings with 
mankind. You sometimes say noth- 
ing and look interested and bow your 
head to the recognition of what peo- 
ple are saying without responding to 
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it or committing yourself; and if they 
ask you what you think about it, you 
say, ‘‘We will talk about that after I 
have thought about it a little more;”’ 





FRANCIS MARION 


and perhaps they will never renew the 
conversation, though you are ready to 
talk about it, but not particularly 
anxious to do so. You could keep 
on good terms with men who were 
of diverse dispositions and diverse 


tastes and spirit by taking men as they 
are and adapting yourself, as far as 
you may, to each man and not con- 
tradicting where it is not necessary. 


"in 


| 


COOPER, M.D. 


You do not break with them or have 
acontroversy. And, although you may 
be firm and even headstrong in 
your wishes and will, you do not gen- 
erally allow your personal opinions to 
controvert the opinions and purposes 
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of others, unless duty absolutely 
demands it. And so you could have 
customers, if you were a professional 
man or a dealer in goods, of every 
shade of political opinion, and you 
would not be ventilating your political 
opinions in such a way as to prevent 
a man from buying a bushel of salt of 
you or ten yards of cloth if he could 
do it and you had it suitable for his 
wants; but you would join the church 
that you preferred, you would vote 
with the party that you approved, you 
would subscribe for and read the paper 
that you believed in; you might sub- 
scribe for other papers; but your 
opinions, political, religious and scien- 
tific, are your own; and, at the same 
time, you carry yourself and your 
opinions in such a way as not to make 
war upon other people. 

When we come to take hold of the 
higher elements, your Conscientious- 
ness is one of the corner-stones of 
character; you love the truth because 
it istrue; and you feel conscientiously 
bound to do whatever is right and to 
avoid whatever is wrong; but you are 
not so much inclined to harass other 
people who do not want to agree with 
you as many whom you meet with. 
And while your Firmness is uncom- 
monly strong, your Conscience and 
Caution, located in the neighborhood 
of Firmness, aid you greatly in sus- 
taining your opinions and holding 
yourself calm and serene, even in the 
midst of the ‘‘contradiction of sin- 
ners.” And we can fancy we see you 
following a line of business with men 
who differ with each other as widely 
as men can differ and be peaceful. 
Your eyes will snap and you will attend 
to your business and hear what they 
say and smile occasionally and let the 
thing go off by default; it is not your 
argument; you are not involved in it, 
nor do you chip ip nor talk about it 
with them; and if a man should ask 
your opinion, you would say, ‘‘ I have 
as much as I can do to take care of 
that which I am responsible for; we 
shall not quarrel about what we think; 
we will vote as we please, and we will 


go to church where we please, and it 
is nobody’s business outside of ours ;” 
and a man will say, ‘‘ Yes, that’s so.” 
And thus you would evade it, though 
you would not shirk tostate and defend 
opinion if necessary. But we are 
speaking of a man being in a position 
where it is not necessary. Suppose 
you were visiting as a physician 
from house to house, you would 
not bring your altar of worship 
into conflict with the necessities and 
duties of daily life; and you would 
try to carry yourself towards those 
whose opinions differ from yours in 
such a-way that they would feel that 
you were simply a physician or you 
were simply a merchant, or you were 
atailor making clothes for them; you 
would fit your enemies just as well as 
you would your friends, and be as 
happy when you had done it up pro- 
perly, because that is a transaction 
by itself. And while you are not in- 
different, you have the reticence and 
the prudence and the self-respect to 
hold yourself aloof from whatever is 
another man’s quarrel, and not let 
these incidental and collateral opin- 
ions stand in the way of your being a 
good neighbor and a good friend. 
And yet you select your friends, and 
select the persons that you wish to 
talk with, who will blend with you 
and harmonize nicely; but you do not 
let people pick your pocket nor pick 
your conscience, nor pick your knowl- 
edge and your private opinions. 
Some people carry their opinions 
‘*on their sleeves for daws to peck 
at.” If men put their ten dollar bills 
on their sleeves, sometimes they 
might get lost. 

A man whom we would not vote for 
may be a good neighbor, may be a 
good friend, may be a good parent, 
may be a good workman, may be 
honest and true, but he may have 
opinions that we think in government 
matters are not as wise as those that 
we approve. So we will work against 
the opinions, not against the man. 

What you need most isan increased 
development of the faculties that be- 
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long to the lower range of intellectual 
organs, the perceptives. If your Per- 
ceptives were larger, your eyes would 
be broader apart, and the lower part 
of your forehead would be more 
arched and heavy, and it would be 
easier for you to gather in the inci- 
dental facts of life, and hold in ready 
possession for use, the knowledge 
you have. As it is now, you follow 
the principle, rather than detail; you 
follow ideas, rather than specific lines 
of thought and effort. And in taking 
care of practical matters, you have to 
systemize, theorize, and get the right 
way, and then try to carry it out and 
make it your own affair. It is not so 
easy for you to adapt yourself to in- 
cidental conditions as it is for a man 
who is large across the lower part of 
the forehead. 

You have large Imitation, which 
gives you the tendency to copy and 
conform, to adapt yourself to circum- 
stances, to do as other people do, as 
far as you can conscientiously. 

You have large Human Nature; 
you judge of character well, and hence 
are rarely mistaken in reference to 
persons who are in your presence for 
the first time. Consequently, when you 
meet strangers and see in them worth 
and talent, you would take the initia- 
tive in getting acquainted with them, 
and they feel that you have somehow 
selected them from a preference you 
had; and they will respond to you 
with the cordiality that is befitting 
the occasion; you do not stand off, 
love and admire persons at a distance, 
and let them break the ice. If you 
conceived a strong and approving 
opinion in favor of the persons, you 
are apt to take the initiative and lead 
in forming friendship. If you do not 
so regard them it takes a good deal of 
their presence and their good works, 
and their kindly manifestations to 
make your mind seem mellow and 
pliable and conformatory; but you 
do not need any persuading, you 
need no crowding where you in- 
stinctively see that people are worthy 
of all the respect you can bestow. 


You have large Spirituality; that 
gives you the inventive tendency, a 
tendency to take upnew things if they 
are worthy; you do not get so hide- 
bound in reference to old usages and 
methods as to keep you from seeing 
the worth and merit of something 
that you never heard of before. And 
in regard to inventions and improve- 
ments, you keep your mind open to 
conviction, ready to listen and inves- 
tigate and to appreciate and approve 
whenever there is something to be ap- 
proved. But you are not very likely 
to get drawn into the approval of that 
which is a sham in any type of sub- 
ject. In a good many things you 
stand aloof, because you have not 
yet got the facts on which to form a 
sound opinion; it may take you a lit- 
tle longer to form opinions on some 
subjects or topics than it does most 
men; where the Perceptive organs 
are the means of information you are 
slower in getting it than you are 
where the intuitions and the moral 
sentiments come in. 

Yours is a strong character; it has 
force and thoroughness and courage; 
it has prudence and guardedness and 
policy ; it haseconomy and invention ; 
it has wit and humor; it has taste and 
refinement; it has logical and ana- 
lytical power and strong moral senti- 
ment; and your affections towards 
those that you like draw you very 
near to them, and you make friends 
that will stand by you to the last. 

I would give you the hygienic con- 
ditions that belong to the upbuilding 
of body, such, for instance, as the 
wearing of boots to keep the cold air 
from chilling the blood as it goes 
through the ankles to the feet in cold 
weather. If you wear boots the 
space that you would have around 
the ankle bone being filled with warm 
air would keep the blood warm, and 
the free circulation would keep the 
head cool, and be likely to enhance 
your weight and build up your nutri- 
tive system. Then the diet should 
be simple and nutritious, studying 
carefully to avoid extra amounts of 
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carbonaceous material, which the 
system cannot properly convert. 
Wheat, in its entirety, oatmeal, milk 
of the best sort without skimming or 
without diluting; and if I had to be 
responsible for your health I would 
make sugar a scarce article of use 
with you; nor would I permit the use 
of much butter, or what they call su- 
perfine bread; nor would I load you 
with fat meats; I would give you a 
luscious tender steak and stew, with 
the greasy part excluded. And I 
would recommend to you in the eating 
of starch bearing material that you 
manipulate it in the mouth long 
enough to saturate it with saliva, so 
as to secure the digestion of the 
starch, as hundreds of people have 
dyspepsia and suffer from it needless- 
ly for years just from a lack of this 
precaution; and I would expect im- 
provement in your weight and 
strength. 


Dr. F. M. Cooper, the subject of 
the foregoing sketch, is a well-known 
physician, who conducts a sanitarium 
at Emporia, Kansas. He treats all 
chronic diseases, and has had a great 
deal of success in orificial surgery. 
He also employs many valuable hy- 
gienic agencies, such as electricity, 
magnetism, massage, and various 
forms of baths. Heis not a one- 
sided man, as is the case with so many 
of his profession. He believes in 
combining philosophy with science, 
and nature with art. He has attract- 
ed considerable attention in several 
states adjoining his own, and has won 
his reputation so largely as a result of 
honesty in purpose and intelligence in 
method, that we take pleasure in pre- 
senting him to our readers as a phren- 
ological study. Dr. Cooper has di- 
plomas from several medical colleges, 
and is a graduate of the American 
Institute of Phrenology: 


THE INSTITUTE ALUMNI AT DINNER. 


HE fourth annual dinner of the 
Alumni Association of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, on 
the evening of Oct. 31, 1893, at 
the Columbia of this city, was an 
occasion’ of special interest and en- 
joyment. There was a large gather- 
ing, including the class of ’93, mem- 
bers of the Alumni residing in and 
near New York, and others. The 
following is a list of the members of 
the class of ’93: Chas. Aman, Illinois; 
Wm. A. Anderson, Massachusetts; J. 
J. Axtell, Michigan; Chas. H. Barnes, 
Connecticut; W. S. Bell, B. A., Il- 
linois; J. W. Billman, Ohio; F. M. 
Cooper, M. D., Kansas; L. P. Conk- 
lin, New Jersey; H. E. Corman, 
Pennsylvania; J. G. J. Davis, Georgia; 
Mrs. S. C. Davis, Georgia; John 
Dykes, Georgia; William D. Ingall, 
Vermont; Miss Mary Irwin, New 
York; John Jackson, Connecticut; 
Chas. H. Jones, Texas; John B. 
McIlvaine, Pennsylvania; Mrs. M. 


L. MclIlvain, Pennsylvania; Wm' 
McKee, Missouri; N. E. Mulford, 
New Jersey; Julius Pankow, South 
Dakota; Louis Pankow, South Da- 
kota; E. W. Penney, Utah; R. L. 
Shanahan, California; Miss M. Sie- 
moneit, Illinois; G. W. Smith, Texas; 
Alice P. Vanderbilt, New York; Wm. 
Welsh, Canada. 

In addition to these and the 
members of the faculty and the 
officers of the Institute, there were 
present the Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, 
Mr. A. M. Kellogg, editor of the Vew 
York School Journal; Mr. Wm. H. 
Vanderbilt, Mr. R. F. M. Andrews, 
Miss Irwin, Dr. Miles, Mrs. Leist, 
Miss Abbott, Miss Corman, M. T. 
Richardson, '70; Miss M. E. Her- 
rick, ’°84; Chas. E. Cady, ’85; E. G. 
Bradford, '88; Prof. Wm. and Mrs. 
L. Windsor, ’88; Dr. and Mrs. C. W. 
Brandenburg, ’89; Mrs. J. F. Upton, 
’89; Miss S. K. Hare, ’90; Miss O. C. 
Heine, ’90; C. W. Broomall, '91; Miss 
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C. E. Fowler, '91; Peter Leist, ’92; 
Miss Albertha N. Turner, ’92. 

After disposing of the good things 
provided by the Columbia, Prof. 
Sizer, president of the Institute, 
called for attention and earnestly 
spoke of the growth of the subject 
and the work of the Institute. He 
then introduced Mrs. Welis, who was 
received with hearty applause, and 
spoke very feelingly of the work and 
her interest in it. Her address was 
entitled, ‘‘A Light Ahead.” After 
this, Mr. Albert Turner, chairman of 
the Committee, in the capacity of 
toast master, called on Mr. A. M. 
Kellogg, who spoke upon ‘‘ The Re- 
lation of Mental Science to the Work 
of the Teacher’; the Rev. Phebe 
A. Hannaford, ‘‘A Power in Re- 
form”; Dr. H. S. Drayton, ‘‘A 
Phrenological Vista”; the Rev. Thos. 
A. Hyde, ‘‘ The Work of the Orator”’; 
Dr. Nelson B. Sizer, ‘‘ The Brain”; 
Dr. Edgar C. Beall, ‘‘ Phrenology as 
a Profession”; C. E. Cady, ‘* The 
Alumni Association”; Dr. C. W. 
Brandenburg, ‘‘ The New York Asso- 
ciation of Graduates”; Prof. Wm. 
Windsor, ‘‘ Former Students” ; Wm. 
Jackson, ‘‘Our Class”; Mr. R. F. 
M. Andrews, ‘‘ Our Guests.” 

The occasion was one which will 
not be forgotten by those present, 
and was pronounced one of the most 
successful of its kind which had been 
held. We give herewith a brief re- 
port of the addresses made, not hav- 
ing space to print all that was said. 


PRoF. NELSON SIZER: 

BELOVED FRIENDS :—We are assembled 
again to celebrate our noble science. Sixty- 
one years ago in August last, the,immortal 
Spurzheim introduced Phrenology in Amer- 
ica. Such men as Dr. Howe, Horace Mann, 
Judge Hurlbut, Judge Amos Dean, and the 
Rev. John Pierpont signalized their wel- 
come by accepting the new philosophy of 
mind and giving it their cordial and life- 
long support. The younger generation 
caught the inspiration ; college students 
heard of the new mental philosophy, tested 
its application in its demonstration of 
human character, adopted and proclaimed 
its teachings. 

In Amherst College, the gifted and witty 
Beecher was appointed to debate against it, 
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to prepare for which he read Spurzheim and 
Combe, and lent his eloquent voice in its 
favor, and then and there vanquished his 
opponents, and through all his influential 
career never hesitated to endorse its doc- 
trines and apply. its principles in dealing 
with mentality. From this debate, the 
Fowlers caught their first impulse to a 
career which has wedded theit name to 
that of the new mental philosophy and 
made them synonymous around the world. 
Fifty-seven years ago, in 1836, they opened 
an office in New York to teach Phrenol- 
ogy as a philosophy of mind and to prac- 
tice itas an art. Thinkers became inter- 
ested in the subject, lectures were given, 
characters were described, and practical 
Phrenology thus had its origin. One year 
before this, in 1835, fifty-eight years ago, the 
first phrenological class in America was 
taught, and Mrs. Wells, who, happily, is 
now with us, taught that class. Every 
succeeding year such classes were taught 
and many men and women acquired broad- 
er views of the human mind and character 
and higher aims in life. Like leaven, these 
principles acted through the best fibre of 
humanity, and a radical improvement in 
education, legislation, the administration 
of criminal justice, the treatment of the 
insane, the elevation, education and en- 
franchisement of woman are among its 
fruits. 

Finally, as an outcome of these influences 
a public sentiment made itself felt to such 
an extent that early in the year 1866, the 
Legislature of the State of New York passed 
the act which gave a charter to the ‘*Amer- 
ican Institute of Phrenology,” bearing such 
names as incorporators as Greeley, Deane, 
Osgood, Hall, Dexter, Trall, Fowler, Wells, 
and others, and we now are celebrating the 
graduation of the thirtieth class of students, 
numbering, all told, five hundred and 
ninety, and the twenty-eighth anniversary 
of its work. Our first Institute class con- 
tained six students, who received twenty- 
six lectures, of one hour each. The term 
of instruction now closed has consisted 
of one hundred and sixty lectures, and, 
like all of our classes, has had the advan- 
tage of using the large collection of skulls, 
busts, casts and portraits of this Institute, 
which has cost fifty-eight years of patient 
and costly effort to collect. 

If more than half a century of constant 
work in practical Phrenology, and thirty 
annual sessions of class teaching can qual- 
ify us to aid earnest students in securing a 
preparation for entering a field ripened for 
the reaping, this meeting of students and 
teachers shall not be in vain. 

One of our venerable and prosperous 
seats of learning, Yale College, was more 
than thirty years hard at work before she 
had sent out as many students as we have 
graduated from the American Institute of 
Phrenology in that length of time. Our 
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worthy Alumni are devising liberal things 
for the prosperity of their Alma Mater, and 
have an abiding faith that the true mental 
philosophy shall at no distant day be well 
housed and have ample facilities of liberal 
and extended culture. Mythology, theol- 
ogy, geology, astronomy and philology have 
heretofore called out the efforts of the best 
teaching talent of the ages. May we not 
hail the advent of Anthropology, which in 
point of importance and practical utility 
must stand first and highest in the scale of 
human endeavor ? 


CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 

Fifty years ago a young woman in 
Boston was magnetized for the relief 
of a severe pain in her head with exhaus- 
tion from over-exertion on a very warm 
day, and her magnetizer requested her to 
remain quiet a few moments and rest 
before she should be awakened. She soon 
indicated by her movements that she 
imagined she was riding in a railroad car, 
and when asked if she was ready to be 
demagnetized, she replied, *‘ No, I have to 
go on a long journey, and do not know 
why or where, but I see a light ahead of 
me and that will guide me correctly if I 
follow it.” Thus Dr. Gall, the discoverer 
of our beloved science of Phrenology, all 
his followers and the promulgators of his 
discoveries, have been looking for and 
following the ‘‘ Light Ahead” as a guide 
in their path. That light hasenlarged and 
spread to every quarter of our globe, and 
scattered its blessings in every direction. 
It has been a ready guide to teachers of 
morality as well as of science, literature 
and sanitation. It has been adopted by 
the press and the bar in their practice if 
not in their technology, for some cautiously 
avoid giving credit to the name of the 
source from which they derive their knowl- 
edge and power, yet they followed that 
light which led them to success. So have 
also the apostles and teachers of Phrenol- 
ogy, and when obstacles have intervened 
they have struggled and overcome them— 
guided by the “‘light ahead.” In our own 
case it has at times looked as if the last 
feather’s weight could not be borne, that 
our struggles were greater than our power 
to overcome, and we were ready to surren- 
der, but the unexpected happened, and the 
load was lightened as if by a miracle. 

Then we could breathe again and ap- 
preciate the source of our help, for it 
appeared as if somewhere out of our sight 
was an ever watchful eye, and that the 
cause for which we struggled was not 
merely our own, but had a higher origin; 
and so we worked on in faith with the hope 
that the ‘‘Light” would still guide us. 
Whether or not the cause was ours, we 
were the workers, and it was our duty to 
stand at our post with armor on, and our 
light burning for the benefit of those who 


lacked oil for theirlamps. We have done 
so, but that light, for ws, has burned nearly 
to the socket. Who will stand at the helm 
when we are a// gone? Some of our co- 
workers have fallen, and others will soon 
folk w. The watch tower should not be 
forsaken. The workers were human and 
therefore not perfect—and yet, who, if not 
the teacher of the relations of mind to the 
needs of mankind, could be expected to be 
perfect ? 

Mr. Wells used to say, ‘* There is a need 
of apostles of Phrenology to take our places 
when we go hence,” With that end in view 
this American Institute of Phrenology was 
inaugurated and has sent many workers 
into the field ; but still a headquarters must 
be sustained as a beacon light, a home for 
Phrenology, as well as a source for sup- 
plies and information, The question is, 
How can it be perpetuated? Hitherto 
Fowler and Wells have been looked to to fill 
that position, but even they must go the 
way of all the rest, and then who will fill 
the gap? Our aim has been to disseminate 
knowledge of the science, and we have not 
stopped to lay up those earthly treasures 
necessary for keeping alive our work. We 
have done, with our might, what we could 
of that which was for us to do towards ad- 
vancing the cause of humanity, but there 
will always be work enough for willing 
hands, 

We have distributed books, charts, leaflets, 
pamphlets, journals, without price, till the 
science has been carried to all quarters of 
the globe and made the names of Fowler 
and Wells and Phrenology synonymous. 
That fact has been, to my knowledge, veri- 
fied repeatedly, and attimes in a most in- 
teresting and singular manner. For in- 
stance, in 1874 Mr. Wells and I, with an ex- 
cursion party, were travelling with teams, 
tents, etc., inthe Rocky Mountains. Some 
of us were in advance of the teams bring- 
ing the tents, provisions, etc. We reached 
the valley where we expected to pitch our 
tent, built our camp fire, made provisions 
as far as we could for the comfort of the 
company for the night, ate what we hap- 
pened to have with us, and waited for the 
laggards. Presently word came that a 
wagon had met with an accident five miles 
back, and would not be able to come that 
night. A number of our party were inva- 
lids, and the ground was too wet for them 
to sleep without other bedding, so it 
was agreed that Mr. Wells and I should 
give up our wagon-blankets, etc., to them, 
and ourselves go back a mile and ahalf up 
hill, and ask to sleep on the floor of a log 
house we had passed. When we reached 
there Mr. Wells at once introduced me to 
the lady of the house as ‘Mrs. Wells, of 
Fowler & Wells, New York,” telling her of 
the breakdown, and our condition at the 
camp, and that we came to see if she would 
allow us to sleep onthe floor. He had not 
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mentioned Phrenology, but she exclaimed 
—raising her hands: *‘ Sleep on my floor! 
Why, Phrenology was next to the Bible in 
my mother’s estimation. You shall have 
the best bed I can give you.” We had 
not supposed she had aspare room, but she 
had, and we found on the wall one of our 
symbolical heads, and she had read our 
books, and was a lover of the science. 

I told you we had not laid up those 
earthly treasures necessary to provide a 
Home for Phrenology. Sometimes a feel- 
ing of anxiety steals over us lest what we 
have labored so long and faithfully to keep 
alive may fail when we are gone, but the 
remembrance of what we have all read 
about in an old book, of a wise teacher who 
had not where to lay his head, and yet the 
Gospel he taught has had a wider accept- 
ance, perhaps, than that of any other 
teacher. May we take courage from that 
example, and trust that this great truth 
that mind understood is the crown of 
humanity and will make its effulgence 
visible, even when obstructed by ignor- 
ance, prejudice and superstition. What 
but Phrenology can expound the science 
of mind understandingly, and how it is to 
be taught? 

Now by the eye of faith I seem to see 
this Light overspreading the earth with the 
aid of apostolic helpers. Those who desire 
to lend a hand to join the procession which 
is to usher in that glorious time, may have 
the satisfaction of thinking that they have 
assisted in making known one of the great- 
est aids towards the perfection of our race. 
Chey need not wait to be called, but should 
lay hold of the chain and help draw the car 
which is destined to teach self-knowledge to 
every student of human nature. When 
that lesson is learned, it will prove to be 
the great lesson or step toward perfection, 
for who, aside from the person who under- 
stands himself phrenologically, can so well 
reach out to others needed and useful help? 
Teach, ye who can, or point out the way 
to those who seek to learn the truth. 


Dr. DRAYTON. 

MASTER OF THE FEAST, MEMBERS OF THE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION AND OTHER LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN:—lIt seems to me that we 
have had given us already a good view of 
Phrenology, and to call upon me at this 
time to give you any further disclosure of 
its vista seems a little late, if not embar- 
rassing. It strikes me that after our ex- 
cursion through this repast we should give 
ourselves to a discussion of light topics in 
an easy, digestible vein. But concerning 
this phrenological vista I might apply in a 
fashion a State legend they have in the 
West, modifying the language of it: ‘* Oug- 
ris vistam phrenologiae, circumspice.” 

You ask a view of Phrenology. Look 
around you! Survey this table! 

The problems of life, truth and mind lie 


still unsolved before us, although thousands 
of the wisest in all ages and nations 
have sought to unfold their mysteries. It 
is scarcely a hundred years since the revela- 
tion of one great truth startled the world 
of thought, and raised great expectations 
of further illumination along the line of 
human being. That revelation occurred 
when the relation of mind to body was 
finally shown to be what all now accept by 
the sturdy German observer who found 
himself compelled to leave Vienna or 
cease to insist upon the fact of his theory. 
Unlike Galileo, he accepted the responsi- 
bility of his pronouncement, and without 
murmuring set forth with his great disciple, 
Spurzheim, to find a homeand a better 
fame in a strange land. Through the 
perseverance and enthusiasm of these men 
a metaphysical ‘‘impossibility” became a 
great physiological fact and accomplished a 
revolution in useful and humane science 
that ranks when fairly comprehended 
among the most brilliant feats of intellect- 
ual génius. Skepticism may question and 
prejudice sneer, yet in every avenue 
where men and women think and work 
this fact finds thorough application. Well 
might Spurzheim give his life in the 
strength of a grand manhood, and Combe 
the years of a splendid maturity to extend 
the knowledge of this fact. "Twas thecon- 
sciousness of doing a noble work for their 
fellows that led them fearlessly on. 
The distinguished Abernethy, quick to 
perceive and bold to acknowledge, 
said in a pamphlet addressed to London 
surgeons, ‘‘I verily acknowledge my in- 
ability to offer any rational objection to 
Gall’s and Spurzheim’s system, as affording 
a satisfactory explanation of the motives of 
humanactions.” This opinion was ratified 
by scores of the most distinguished au- 
thorities in science and letters. 

From this center of view I take account 
of the world’s progress, and perceive the 
effect of that sturdy Vienna doctor's teach- 
ings in medicine and surgery, in education 
and philanthropy, in the civil and domes- 
tic arts. What an advance was there in 
physiology when it was determined that 
the brain is positively the functioning 
apparatus of mind, and consequently that 
the thinking organism must participate in 
the physical states of the body? Consider 
the light given to the physician by this 
new and vivid reading of the facts of tem- 
perament, especially to him who studies 
the nervous system in the channels of 
psychiatry, for there the modern expert 
finds himself dependent upon his knowl- 
edge of special centers of ideation for the 
clear determination of the peculiar mental 
disorder in a given case. The modern 
surgeon, too, knows that his success in the 
treatment of a paralysis or an epilepsy or 
a chorea depends upon the topography of 
the brain and its centers of sensation and 
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motion, and that he must read the mental 
and muscular phenomena with accuracy to 
ascertain the central lesion. From the 
same radiant source modern psychology 
has derived most useful truths. No longer 
does the /adu/a rasa of Locke rule in mod- 
ern philosophy, but a physiological basis, 
that Calderwood, Baine, loans and Stan- 
ley Hall accept as the necessary supple- 
ment of a mental heredity, and upon 
which may be built a fabric of develop- 
ment through education. Over fifty years 
ago, when Spuyszheim died, those eminent 
men in Boston who lamented his sudden 
decease, had caught the spirit of his work. 
It was Quincy, Bowditch, Story, Tucker- 
man, Barber, Bond and Curtis who united 
in saying, ‘‘ We recommend to our fellow 
citizens the opinions of the deceased on 
the improvement of our systems of educa- 
tion; and especially what relates to the 
development of the physical powers and 
moral dispositions; and as they .can no 
more expect to hear them from the lips of 
our lamented friend, that they lose no time 
in making a practical application of them 
to the existing state of our institutions for 
the culture of the human mind.” 

In the life social and individual the 
teachings of the phrenologists with respect 
to the great importance of a sound body 
to clear, coherent and efficient expression 
of intellect and morals have wrought 
results promotive of the general welfare, 
and especially are they culminating to-day 
in many organized undertakings for the 
improvement of society in its different 
relations. Benedikt in Vienna, Man- 
tegazza in Italy, Maneuvrier in France, as 
advocates of the amelioration of the world’s 
vice and crime on the line of humane 
discipline and education; Henderson, 
Clouston, Munro, Mitchell, in Great 
Britain, and the advocates of the new 
education—Parker, Schurman, Harris—in 
America, following the propositions of 
Combe and Horace Mann. These are but 
a few of the thousands who have absorbed 
life and light from the once so Quixotic 
scheme of Gall, and seek to reflect what 
tney may of it upon the expectant civiliza- 
tion of to-day. 

The scientist may value the demonstra- 
tions of Gall and Spurzheim as they con- 
cern those important features of brain 
functions, the correlation of the hemi- 
spheres, spinal reflex action, the differential 
office of the cells and fibres, the function of 
the fifth nerve, the crossed action of the 
fibres in the bridge of Varolius, the pro- 
gression of the fibres from the medulla up- 
ward through the great ganglia to the 
convolutions, the distinctive functions of 
the brain and of the spinal cord, and at- 
tribute a varying importance to this or that 
according to the line of study that he is ac- 
customed to pursue. But while these things 
are of high value to the human being it is 


the great essential humanity of the phren- 
ological doctrines that command our highest 
respect. The man of 1890is warmer with al- 
truistic feeling toward his fellows than the 
man of a century ago; is it presumptuous 
to claim that the preaching of the gospel of 
Phrenology by Spurzheim, Combe, Mann, 
and those other earnest men who were moved 
by a like spirit, has not aided that greater 
gospel that the divine Nazarene proclaimed 
among the hills of Judea? If this be re. 
garded as presumption then the laureate 
of America is amenable to the same judg- 
ment, for he once said of phrenology : 

‘* We owe it an immense debt. It has 
melted the world’s conscience in its crucible, 
and cast it in a new mould with features 
less those of Moloch and more like those of 
humanity. If it has failed to demonstrate 
its system of correspondence, it has proved 
that there are fixed relations between or- 
ganization and mind and character. It has 
brought out that great doctrine of moral 
insanity, which has done more to make 
men charitable and soften legal and theo- 
logical barbarism than any one doctrine I 
can think of since the message of peace and 
good-will to men.” 

With these facts in view is it not reason- 
able to expect that the present and the fu- 
ture have but to continue and to extend the 
application of phrenological principles? 
Teaching as these principles emphatically 
do from the basis of physiology, a similari- 
ty of organism among all of human mold, 
a common humanity, therefore, with pos- 
sibilities of unlimited development and 
of surpassing capacity, what has the in- 
dividual but to strive in order to reach 
desired heights of intellectual and moral 
ability ? and so to harmonize and ennoble 
all life’s relations that the soul shall realize 
the success of an exalted manhood and 
womanhood ; when without affectation the 
common motive is that of ‘* malice toward 
none, and charity toward all ;” when peace, 
like a flood of mellow sunlight, warm and 
inspiring, shall envelop all in a common 
affection and a mutual happiness. 


Mr. Amos M. KELLOGG. 


The subject which has been given me is 
a very excellent one, and a large one, but 
before I take it up I think I ought here, in 
the presence of this excellent assembly, to 
acknowledge the great debt I am under to 
Phrenology. I thought while Dr. Drayton 
was speaking, what a splendid book might 
be written upon the debt which this west- 
ern world at least owes to Phrenology. It 
owes an enormous debt. When Phrenology 
came upon the surface of public opinion 
fifty years ago, it was like a plowshare that 
ploughed in deep, turned over the soil and 
set people to thinking. Fifty years ago I 
lived in central New York. I wasa boyin 
a little village, and there my first debt be- 
gan to this subject. Prof. Fowler was then 
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moving through the country, delivering 
lectures, and [remember going some dis- 
tance to attend a lecture which was given 
in the basement of a church. He had 
spoken of Combe’s great philosophical 
work, the ‘‘ Constitution of Man,” and as 
there was acheap edition issued, I immedi- 
ately bought the little square volume, and 
kept it for many years. Now, that book 
contains the most profound truths; and no 
young man cancome up on the platform on 
which that book stands and not have come 
up a great ways. Ithad that effect upon me 
and upona circle we formed. 

But all the conveniences of education 
there were extremely limited. I was a boy 
in this factory town, working in a factory, 
but we saw this example constantly before 
us: ‘‘ The great study of mankind is man;” 
and I began right then and there in a sin- 
cere and honest way, prodded on by George 
Combe, prodded on by the lectures of Prof. 
Fowler, to be a student. I felt that I must 
know my race, that I must know man. 
When one sets out on such a task as that, 
you can’t tell where he is coming out; but 
he is going somewhere. 

Well, then we formed a little debating 
society there, growing out of this, three, 
four, or five of us, and I purchased the first 
phrenological head that I saw, and I re- 
member putting it up on a shelf—the hon- 
ored place—and George Combe’s volume 
was on one side of it. Oh, I thought if I 
could ever own a few more books! Myshelf 
was two feet long—if I could ever fill that 
shelf with books! I beganto have the stu- 
dent’s feeling, the desire to know some- 
thing; toenter upon this study of mankind. 
I could go on and tell you a great deal of 
the debt which I was thus put under by 
these men; but I must leave that because 
my time is limited. 

About twenty years ago I began to 
edit the School Journal and very soon 
afterward a gentleman called upon 
me, a student in this city, teaching, 
and said, ‘‘Is not, after all, the basis, 
the true basis of all education, laid 
in mental science?” I said, ‘' Yes.” 
‘*Well, then, it seems to me that the begin- 
ning ought to be made there.” Well, it 
looked to me as if that was a good ways 
off. He wrote some articles upon that sub- 
ject which attracted some attention at the 
time. I brought the matter up before the 
National Asseciation, and it was derided. 
A gentleman from the West said that he 
had heard this talk about psychology con- 
nected with education, and he thought it 
had no relation to education. Now, ladies 
and gentlemen, at this time it is a subject 
upon which a great many books have been 
issued. To-day a publisher told me that 
he had sold tons of PsycHoLoGy, an En- 
glish book that has been brought to this 
country. The State of Indiana bought 
eleven thousand of them, There isscarce- 


ly a firm of publishers in this country that 
has not issued a psychology, and then we 
published ourselves a book called the Teach- 
er’s Psychology, by Prof. Bridge, a very 
eminent man in the West, formerly Pres- 
ident at the State Normal School, Mich- 
igan. That was the first beginning in that; 
it was rather a hazardous enterprise; there 
was no call for it in a certain sense, among 
the teachers ; they had been satisfied with 
arithmetic, grammar and geography so 
long. But if you will notice, now, all 
through the East, upon the higher grade of 
certificates there are examination questions 
upon psychology. And this, with the 
opposition that was made to the study, has, 
in a certain sense, come to be the founda- 
tion. Thus we are at the beginning of a 
new era in respect to education. We rec- 
ognize now that education is a psycholo- 
gical affair. That was once a position 
which could not be takén, but it is admitted 
to-day. 

The third point is that we are beginning 
to study the whole child. Col. Parker, 
who was quoted by Dr. Drayton, has become 
somewhat famous for this motto: ‘‘The 
whole child must be put to school.” The 
whole child, the body as well as the mind, 
And that is an outgrowth of this movement. 
Phrenology began, perhaps, in a small, 
one-sided way, and it kept growing larger 
and larger, until the term which Dr. Dray- 
ton used here is the one that covers my 
idea. It is the study of Anthropology ; it 
is a vast study; it has grown rapidly; the 
few lectures that were given in the early 
days of the Institute have now come to be 
doubled and trebled, and the attention 
which is given to-day to the subject has 
enlarged and will enlarge. 

I have listened with a great deal of 
interest to Mrs. Wells as she reviewed this 
past. How she must look at it, having 
watched its growth from infancy! I sym- 
pathize with her position very much indeed, 
Now, I venture to say that Mrs. Wells 
never, in those early days, expected to wit- 
ness such a scene as this; these ladies and 
gentlemen here are not children; these 
people bear the marks of intellectual 
study; every brow is thoughtful. These 
people have come to take hold of a 
thoughtful subject; they have come to 
grasp it and carry it out for the benefit of 
others; and I think that Mrs. Wells is to 
be congratulated that she has lived to do 
and see a work so great and so useful. 
Thousands you know, lay the corner stone, 
and then they go; but she has lived to see 
the structure built. 

Accept my thanks for the attention you 
have given me, and believe that you have 
my heartiest wishes. 


Mr. TURNER 
Mr. PRESIDENT:—We may well infer 
that the point we have arrived at has been 
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along the lines of reform, and we have with 
us to-night one who has been interested 
with us, who has watched the growth of 
the work, and knowsa great deal about it; 
and I take great pleasure in saying that 
the Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford will speak 
of ‘‘ A Power in Reforms.” 


Mrs. HANAFORD. 


It is a very great satisfaction that I am 
here to-night. I have already expressed to 
Mrs. Wells my pleasure in meeting her, 
and I am glad to meet all the friends of 
Phrenology, old and new. I will venture 
to express my satisfaction with what Mr. 
Kellogg has just said of the great good that 
Phrenology has done, and the pleasure 
with which I look upon so many intelli- 
gent men and women who are interested 
in thiscause. And yet I should not do 
myself justice if I did not, for a few 
moments, return to the past. Itis longago 
since I first saw L. N. Fowler, when he 
came down to my native island (Nan- 
tucket) and took one of my relatives as 
his wife; I wasa little girl and only re- 
member her as a teacher whom everybody 
loved ; you may have read about her after- 
wards, and know whata noble career her’s 
was, how grandly she pursued the good 
work, how she worked until the end, nobly 
and faithfully for humanity. It is a very 
great pleasure to me when I look back to 
think that I ever saw her and knew her; 
and then, in after years, when I wasa 
young woman, it was pleasing to me to 
meet L. N. Fowler once again upon my 
island home, and I feel that I belong to 
your number to-night because I can say I 
have examined one head, and that head 
was L. N. Fowler's. And that was at his 
own request, to gratify me and to say to 
me that he thought I might become a 
phrenologist if I would study. Now, I 
didn’t get any diploma as you have done. 
I have never taken a cegree; I don't know 
that I could be called an alumna here, but 
it is a matter of great satisfaction to me to 
know that early in life I became interested 
in Phrenology, and I have felt that in the 
training of children in school, and my own 
children, and in other respects, what little 
knowledge I have possessed of Phrenology 
has been of use to me. 

I must tell you that I have been person- 
ally interested in Fowler & Wells; person- 
ally interested in Phrenology, and though 
I feel we owe a debt to all men and women 
everywhere, so far as they come to a 
knowledge of other sciences besides that of 
Phrenology, we owe a special debt to 
Fowler & Wells, because, as you know, 
and as has been intimated here, the publi- 
cations of that firm have not only been for 
the benefit of those who have studied Phre- 
nology, but they have gone into other sub- 
jects, and helped in all reforms. There is 
not a reformer on any line who has not been 


helped by the works of this company. I hope 
you will do what you can to build upon 
the foundation that the Fowlers and Wells 
and their associates have laid, and make 
an institution that shall endure for cen- 
turies. I wish you God speed, and with all 
my heart I rejoice that I may speak to Mrs. 
Wells, our mother, sister, friend, and say 
to her in your name, in the name of those 
who shall come after you, that we shall re- 
member her and love her and the work she 
has done inall the days to come. And I 
want to thank her and those who have 
gone before, her brothers and husband, 
and those who are with her now in this 
good and great work. God speed you 
young men and women. God speed you 
to go forth for your work ; it will never end 
if you do good work ; it will go on forever, 
and God himself at last will say to you, 
‘** Well done, good and faithful servant ; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


Dr. NELSON B. SIzER. 

There are only a few things I want 
to mention to-night—two or three things 
that it especially behooves you as gradu- 
ates of this Institute to look after. 
You know in studying any bodily organ 
there are four principal things to consider : 
We have first the anatomy of it, the struct- 
ure ; then we have the physiology of it, 
what it does, the functions ; then we have 
the pathology of it, how it is when it is 
diseased ; then we have the therapeutics, 
how to treat it; those four things. Now, 
when you come to the question of brain, 
these four things are your work; but be- 
fore you commence with the brain fer se, 
there are one or two popular errors that 
you ought to correct. One of them is the 
superstition, as you well know, that 
Phrenology is supposed to teach that the 
head is covered over with a series of con- 
tusions, looking very much like the cranium 
of a prize-fighter, and that according to the 
width and the depth—I won’t say the 
volume and boldness—of these contusions, 
you judge character. You,of course, know 
that the length of fibre determines the de- 
velopment of an organ, but you will 
have to fight all the time to make others 
understand it, and you must not grow 
weary in well doing. 

And then, there are certain things about 
the anatomy of the brain that ought to be 
emphasized in your teaching. As far as 
the localization of muscular and physical 
functions is concerned, scientific men are 
pretty well agreed, and the time has 
practically arrived when they will admit 
the phrenological localization if you state 
in direct and definite anatomical terms the 
convolutions, limits and relations ot every 
phrenological organ. 

Then the whole question of the physi- 
ology of the mind, that mysterious thing 
which, while it is connected with the brain, 
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is yet separate from it; that which makes 
all the difference between a live brain and 
a dead brain; the element of life ; remem- 
ber that. And then with you, of course, 
among the important points will be the pa- 
thological and the therapeutical questions 
concerning the mind or the brain, what to 
do with weak, ill-developed brains; what 
to do with perverted brains. I believe that 
wecan do better with criminals than to 
hang them, and we can do better than 
spend so much public money over them. 
Witness the Chicago assassin, or the 
wretch yesterday who shot that man right 
here on Broadway. Now, it will cost from 
twenty to thirty thousand dollars to try 
one of those men and get him railroaded 
through some insane asylum. That is a 
good deal of money. What we want to do 
is to railroad those fellows out of that sort 
of thing so that the court won’t need to 
take hold of them; and that is your busi- 
ness; that is where we want to save 
money. We want to save taxes, and we 
want to save men and women for the com- 
munity, for society, for the human race. 
We want to elevate the public intelligence 
and moral sentiment so that criminals will 
cease to be born. God speed you in your 
work. 


Dr. Epcar C. BEALL. 


There are three points of view from 
which a life pursuit is usually considered ; 
as a labor of necessity, as a source of self- 
ish pleasure, and as a means of adding to 
the happiness of mankind at large. Now 
it seems to me that the ideal vocation 
should cover all this ground. It should 
be remunerative, and afford pleasure not 
only to him who follows it, but direct- 
ly or indirectly to the whole race. 
Fortunate indeed is the man or woman 
whose hours of toil are filled with this 
triple joy. 

It is certainly a mistake to suppose that 
true success is simply to become rich in 
lands or gold, or merely to outstrip all 
rivals in the race for place and power. It 
is rather to be truly happy; and as the 
highest happiness can come only from the 
activity of our highest faculties, the most 
successful man is he who most harmoniously 
exercises all the elements of his nature, 
under the supremacy of the moral and in- 
tellectual powers. 

In my judgment, Phrenology as a pro- 
fession affords the largest opportunities for 
those who aspire to the loftiest and most 
perfect development. All of the learned 
professions relate directly or indirectly to 
the human mind. Although the physician is 
usually considered only as a healer of bodily 
ills, he is often called upon to treat the in- 
sane, and he cannotexercise his full function 
without considering the influence of mind 
as a factor both in the production and in 
the removal even of physical disease. The 


jurist or statesman would have few duties 
to perform if there were no sentiments or 
passions in human nature which need to 
be regulated and controlled. If there were 
no mental faculties, religion could not be 
apprehended or become effective as an in- 
fluence for good. It is thus evident that 
the minister of religion, the physician, the 
teacher, or the reformer upon any plane of 
activity should be a phrenologist, at least 
to the extent of understanding the prin- 
ciples of our science. For no man can 
work to the best advantage with materials, 
the nature of which he does not know. 
Phrenology thus stands in a sense at the 
head of all professions. Indeed, it is as 
absurd to expect a public teacher to in- 
struct and develop mental forces of which 
he is ignorant, as to expect a man to per- 
form a difficult surgical operation who 
knows nothing of anatomy. 

But while Phrenology is of the highest dig- 
nity as a pursuit in life, it may be regarded 
also as of immense advantage from a purely 
selfish point of view. There is no other 
subject in the whole range of human study 
which provides stimulus and food for so 
many sides of our nature. The true 
phrenologist will be a man of the broadest 
philosophy, the most unselfish religion, the 
most logical intellect, and the greatest har- 
meny in all his feelings. Of course, there 
are not many individuals who would be 
susceptible to all the advantages of sucha 
school as this science may be made. Not 
all persons would appreciate or heed the 
culture it would give ; but tothe extent that 
one is tractable, he can be rapidly taught, 
enlightened and disciplined by this means. 
For in studying the mind by the phrenologi- 
cal method, or in the practice of phrenol- 
ogy.in delineating character and giving 
advice as to mental development, one’s at- 
tention is called toa more specific consid- 
eration of all the different departments of 
human nature than would be possible in 
any other way. The phrenologist is con- 
stantly required to recognize and weigh 
those elements of mind which, on account 
of his personal deficiencies, he would never 
instinctively be led to study. As an illus- 
tration of this, suppose he is weak in the 
moral forces; by describing and expound- 
ing the beauties of those elements, he 
is compelled to appreciate their import- 
ance whether he will or not; and cer- 
tainly the first step in all self culture 
is to desire it and to comprehend its ad- 
vantages. 

As to financial success, there are now 
great opportunities in this field for men 
and women of real ability, and if one is 
capable of genuine intellectual and moral 
expansion, by making the same effort that 
would be required in any other calling, 
Phrenology as a profession will insure 
material wealth, mental breadth, health 
and happiness, 
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Mr. Hype. 


The subject assigned to me is so large 
that it seems to be inappropriate to the oc- 
casion. I would rather speak upon Phren- 
ology. Looking here upon these venerable 
persons who have done so much to build 
up and perpetuate this grand science of the 
mind, which has led to freedom of intellect, 
freedom of thought and freedom in religion, 
I feel as if I had caught their inspiration, 
and would like to add a few words to en- 
courage or to inspire those who may follow 
in this grand work, and add to that which 
Gall, Combe, Spurzheim, the Fowlers, the 
Sizers, and the Draytons have given us; 
but Iam cut off; I am told to take up the 
Orator. Now, what has the orator to do 
with Phrenology? You are preparing to go 
forth as phrenologists; and oratory is that 
power or that force by which men are stirred 
to develop and express that which is in 
themselves; and if, with this definition, you 
study oratory or become orators, your 
Phrenology will have success. 

It was such oratory that stirred Demos- 
thenes when Philip withdrew with his 
armies at the gate of Greece, and Grecian 
freedom seemed to be in the balance; and 
if it had gone down at that time, perhaps 
our Western civilization, and perhaps Gall 
and Spurzheim would not have spoken to 
you. But it was the oratory of Demos- 
thenes that rolled back the tide, and he paid 
for his oratory with his life, So, also, was 
the case of Cicero, who saw the power and 
the influence of the human tongue when 
agitated by the heart; and when he spoke 
for his country he demonstrated the power 
of human eloquence in the cause of freedom. 
But, you say, those days have gone, and 
there is no room for oratory now. There is 
room for the orator everywhere, even in the 
simple matter of business, as, for instance, 
when a company publish a book, say at 
two dollars, and that company may only 
receive, say fifty cents on a dollar, and the 
book is sold at retail, who gets the other 
dollar? The man who can talk up the 
merits of the book. Oratory in business 
pays. Who makes you buy the article you 
don’t need? The beautiful lady with the 
sweet, pleading voice. 

Then you have the orator in causes of re- 
form. Everywhere in the arena of moral 
conflict should be found the silver-tongued 
orator, speaking in defence of all the great 
principles and all the issues of life. But 
who are to be the great orators? In former 
times of war, it required a strong and mas- 
culine nature. In our day there is an op- 
portunity for the gentler sex, because they 
have the oratorical temperament ; woman 
is, and always has been, a natural born 
orator. Since the day when she made that 
little, eloquent speech to Adam that 
brought knowledge into the world, her 
tongue has never been sealed. And, as 


the great Apostle Paul said, 
no man can tame.” 

Now, when the sword is rusted in the 
scabbard, when the scepter of imperial 
power is laid aside, when the words of 
common honor rule the world, now is the 
time to discuss great issues, and in discus- 
sing these great questions woman should 
be conspicuous, because she has the oratori- 
cal or emotional nature, and I only hope 
that she may not out-distance man. Ionly 
hope that all men and women will wake up 
to the great possibilities which may be de- 
veloped by oratorical art. 


‘“*the tongue 


Mr. Capy. 


You have asked me to say a word forthe 
Alumni Association—an association whose 
members are scattered all over the country 
in every State of the Union, in Canada and 
in other foreign countries, too far removed 
tu meet except in small bodies; and yet 
united by a bond very much stronger than 
mere sentiment. Because, as it appears to 
me, there is no subject which appeals so 
continually and so strongly to people as 
the study of man and the study of mind as 
expressed through Phrenology. We can 
never get away from it, and the student 
never desires todoso. It is a mental dis- 
cipline analagous to that of the gymna- 
sium. The boy who uses his muscles in 
the gymnasium during his teens never en- 
tirely loses the elasticity and strength he 
gains there. Soa student of Phrenology 
never loses his interest in this subject. He 
must always of necessity be practicing 
more or less. Now, these students who 
become scattered all over the world recog- 
nize a common cause; whilethe graduates 
of the ordinary college or the classical 
school, go different ways and have nocom- 
mon interest. 

Let me say for the Alumni that, as Mr. 
Kellogg has said, in speaking of the people 
he had before him, they are, I believe, one 
of the most thoughtful bodies of men and 
women, and I want to emphasize the word 
women, that have been gathered together 
in any class of schools in the country. These 
men and women do not come here to the 
American Institute of Phrenology for fun. 
I doubt if there are any considerable num- 
ber of baseball players among the men, 
and the school perhaps is lacking in that 
respect—lacking, in that it does not have a 
ball club or a boat club,if we may judge 
by the popular conception of education ; 
but it does that for which it was intended : 
it teaches directly, thoroughly and force- 
fully the doctrines which relate to man, to 
the study of mind—and what study is great- 
er! Itis sometimes said that they grind 
out phrenologists here and that pretty soon 
every lecture hall and every church and 
schoolhouse in the country will have its 
‘** Professor.” I don’t think that is theidea 
of the professors here, They are perfectly 
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willing and very glad to have these men 
and women go and teach Phrenology, but 
they do not expect that any considerable 
number of them will do so—I speak on my 
own motion, but I think I speak their sen- 
timents—that they expect that the gradu- 
ates of this school will use their knowledge, 
whether as teachers, especially as teachers 
in the schools, or in commerce and trade, 
or in the handicrafts, wherever they come 
in contact with men to do business with 
them, to teach, to plead, or to instruct. 
How will Phrenology compare as a discip- 
linary study with—say languages and 
mathematics? Well, I may stand alone in 
the statement I make, that it appears to me 
that there is no one other branch of knowl- 
edge that has the power of discipline that 
Phrenology has. Twelve college presi- 
dents may write twelve learned essays to 
give the value of languages, mathematics, 
oratory and other topics, each writing on 
his specialty, and each prove rather con- 
clusively that his particular subject is the 
one that will accomplish the redemption of 
the world, intellectually at least. Why may 
we not stand for Phrenology and say that 
it is ahead of languages, because it is broad- 
er and more intimately connected with man; 
that it has all of mathematics, and has all 
of oratory? May we not say that Phrenol- 
ogy is superior to history as a matter of 
discipline? And yet people have said that 
history will educate a man. I believe that 
the science of the mind as taught in the 
American Institute of Phrenology will do 


more toward broadening and disciplining 


mankind and womankind than any other 
one branch of study, wherever or whatever. 
And the members of this association, scat- 
tered as they are, and engaged in various 
occupations, are disseminating this knowl- 
edge, and doing good equal to any other 
class of men and women. 

Our friend, Dr. Beall, has spoken of the 
value of Phrenology from several points of 
view; the missionary feature I will calla 
sentimental view. But who in the world is 
there that does not approve of sentiment? 
It is sentiment that induces a man to get 
money; and a man in amassing wealth 
does his share of good; itis sentiment that 
leads a man to teaching instead of going 
into business where he could earn more 
money, and have a better time as the world 
goes. The world needs just that class 
of missionaries that is sent out from the 
American Institute of Phrenology, and just 
that class which every alumnus of this 
association can represent; and I am happy 
to say that Prof. Sizer, Mrs. Wells, and 
Dr. Drayton and the other professors are 
sending them out, and we thank them and 
bless them for it. 


Dr. BRANDENBURG. 


Until the close of the last century, people 
were looking in vain fora science which 


would give them a mastery of the brain, 
and unfold the mysteries of the minds of 
men, and those who, from ignorant self- 
confidence, assumed to be mental philoso- 
phers, gave the ancients and moderns a 
System of mere speculation and guess- 
work, They had no method of discovering 
the innate or primary faculties which con- 
stitute human intellect, sentiment, and 
passion; the elements of goodness, evil, 
feebleness or power. They knew not that 
the anterior portion of the brain is the 
home of the intellect; that the superior 
portion gives virtue and amiability ; that 
the posterior superior expresses social en- 
ergy, or that the posterior inferior brain is 
the seat of animal force. 

Contrast the incoherent speculation of 
the past with the scientific Phrenology in- 
troduced by Gall and Spurzheim. They 
began by objectively studying the constitu- 
tion of man, and inductively learning the 
functions of the brain. To Gall and Spurz- 
heim and Combe, our a/ma mater points 
with pride; and we, the Alumni, with 
reverence to the pioneers of American 
Phrenology, Fowler, Wells and Sizer. 

The New York Association of Graduates 
was organized February 1, 1892, and from 
that time to the present has held regular 
monthly meetings, except during the warm 
summer months. Some of the topics that 
have been presented are: 

‘*Judging Character by Types,” 
Albert Bausch. 

‘* Theory, Practice and Demonstration 
of Phrenology,” by Dr. C. W. Branden- 
burg. 

“Why a Knowledge of Phrenology 
Should Be Extended,” by Prof. Nelson 
Sizer. 

‘* Importance of a Knowledge of Phren- 
ology to the Young Man,” by Chas. E. Cady. 

‘Best Methods for Mental Recupera- 
tion,” by Dr. H. S. Drayton. 

‘* The Relation of Heaith to the Mental 
Temperament,” by Mary T. Hayward. 

‘*Anatomy of the Brain, with Dissec- 
tions,” by Dr. R. C. Shultz. 

‘* How Phrenology May Be Made Useful 
to the Teacher,” by Cora M. Ballard. 

‘*Phrenology in the Home,” by Edgar 
C. Beall, M.D. 

‘Is Life Worth Living?” by the Rev. J. 
A. Trimmer. 

** How Phrenology May Be Made Useful 
to a Young Woman,” by Helen Potter. 

‘* Temperament and Character,” by Dr. 
H. S. Drayton. 

‘*Recuperation, Mental and. Physical,” 
by Dr. M. L. Holbrook. 

‘* Practical Phrenology,” 
Cady. 

‘Brain Structure and Development,” 
by G. F. Laidlaw, M.D. 

The reading of these papers was in each 
case followed by very full discussion on 
the part of members and guests who were 


by 


by Chas. E, 
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present. The Association gives initia 
to the new classes in the Institute when 
they come to the city each year, which have 
proved pleasant and helpful. 

The meetings as now conducted attract 
so much interest that on each occasion the 
hall of the Institute is crowded toits utmost 
limits. A cordial invitation is extended to 
graduates in New York and vicinity to be- 
come members, and to others interested to 
become honorary members of our Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. TURNER, 


Mrs. Hayward, who was to speak for 
‘** Former Students,” has been referred to by 
Dr. Brandenburg as one of our most ef- 
fective workers. She is not present to- 
night, and I don’t know of any one who 
will miss the privilege of being here more 
than she will. I received a dispatch this 
afternoon, saying that on account of ill- 
ness she would be unable to come. 

However, we have with us to-night, un- 
expectedly, one who can speak ably for the 
former students, and I take pleasure in 
calling upon Prof. Windsor. 


PRor. 


Five years ago, as valedictorian of my 
class in the American Institute of Phren- 
ology, it was my privilege to pay a tribute 
to the President and Vice-President and the 
To-night, 


WILLIAM WINDSOR. 


other members of the faculty. 
standing within the genial radiance that is 
shed from these two grand old heads, it is 
my privilege to repeat upon this family altar 
my tribute of gratitude for all that has been 
in the past, and all that I see in the future. 


My subject, as a speaker voicing the 
affectionate sentiment of the ‘‘ former stu- 
dents” of this Institute, is a broad one. 
Our President, with characteristic modesty, 
in stating the number of students of this 
Institute—he may have used the term 
graduates—has placed the number at, I 
think, about five hundred and ninety. Is it 
too much for me to claim to-night the 
privilege of answering for thousands, and 
I may say with truth, the millions of the 
students of the literature of this Institute, 
which has girdled the world with the mel- 
low glory of good will, beneficence and re- 
form! Wherever man exists on this conti- 
nentin a civilized form, wherever he can 
read or write, wherever he can listen to the 
voice of the teacher, the doctrines promul- 
gated by the American Institute of Phren- 
ology have gone forth; they have blessed 
mankind ; they have made man and woman 
better; and they will continue as long as 
literature exists. 

I have been accused of being an enthusi- 
ast upon this subject; I have retorted with 
some spirit, that the enthusiast is the only 
man who ever amounts to much, And if I 
am an enthusiast upon Phrenology, it is 
because Phrenology has made me capable 


of enthusiasm. I believe in proclaiming and 
in standing up for and combating for that 
which has benefited me and has benefited 
my fellow men. 

We are standing to-night, ladies and 
gentlemen, in the presence of what I am 
proud tocall the aristocracy of intelligence. 
I understand by aristocracy, the rule of the 
best; and I understand by intelligence, 
that which knows and takes cognizance of 
that which is ; and when I say that I am in 
the presence to-night of a band of brave 
men and heroic women who know the best 
that there is in mental philosophy, and 
who recognize and who believe in the phil- 
osophy that is destined to rule not only 
the educational, but the manufacturing 
and commercial influences of this country, 
I feel that I am simply voicing a great, his- 
torical and patent fact. 

I believe in Phrenology ; I believe in it 
as a science ; I believe in itas a philosophy; 
I believe in it as a religion ; I believe in it 
as a profession ; I believe in it as ascience, 
because I recognize that it is the science of 
sciences. Am I saying too much? When 
I look upon other sciences—and I recognize 
the value of astronomy, geology, etc.— 
I say that humanity, as far as we are con- 
cerned, is worth more than all the stars 
that scintillate in the heavens, and worth 
more than all the gold that can be mined 
from the bowels of the earth. Am I claim- 
ing too much for it as a philosophy when I 
say that the old philosophers all admitted 
that they had no philosophy? And to-day 
the philosophers who have attempted to 
work out the great problems of human ex- 
istence without the advantages which 
Phrenology affords, simply give up the 
task and acknowledge their own weakness. 

If I can say anything this evening to 
kindle the enthusiasm of those who are now 
going out for the first time as members of 
the profession of Phrenology, I hope to 
arouse in them the true professional spirit. 
Humanity is hungering for this knowledge 
if it is presented in the right way. There 
are those who have gone into the work un- 
worthily, who have tried it and eked outa 
miserable existence, and have practiced in 
an undignified and unskillful manner. 
There are those who have never formed 
any conception of the real dignity of Phren- 
ology. There are also those who have pan- 
dered to the depraved taste of the multitude. 
We have enemies in the camp; and when I 
say enemies, I mean those who undertake 
absolutely to commit grand larceny against 
the splendid science of Phrenology by steal- 
ing from it its bestand dearest axioms, its 
splendid doctrines, its magnificent enunci- 
ations of principles, and embodying them 
into books that they palm off on the public 
under fictitious names, such as craniogno- 
my, or physiognomy with an apology, and 
stating that they do not recognize Phren- 
ology, thus pandering to that sentiment 
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everywhere in the world which you will 
hear expressed by people who, ignorant of 
the whole subject, say that they believe 
there is something in physiognomy, but 
nothing in Phrenology. There are people 
who will pander to thatand sell their birth- 
right for a mess of pottage that may be in- 
cluded in the price of a book or a very cheap, 
miserable delineation of character. Pro- 
fessional Phrenology demands something 
more and grander than that. 

No man can ever rise to the dignity of 
true Phrenology or be an ornament to his 
profession who does not realize that human- 
ity demands of him all of the teaching abili- 
ties, all of the splendid erudition of the 
minister of tne gospel, and alsothe splendid 
scholarship and knowledge that we require 
of the skillful surgeon and the trained 
physician ; and until we can blend those 
two characters together as our ideal Phren- 
ologist, we fall short of our conception of 
this magnificent profession. 


Mr, TURNER. 

Although the hour has ceased to be an 
early one, I know there is no one who was 
present this afternoon who would want to 
leave without hearing from the valedic- 
torian, Mr. Jackson, who is to speak for 
** Our Class.” 


Mr. JACKSON. 

I am sure, after the flood of oratory with 
which you have been deluged this evening, 
it would ill become me to take up much of 
your time. Iam proud of the privilege of 
speaking here in behalf of the ‘‘Class of 
93." Iam sure a finer lot of fellows never 
assembled together in any class; and as 
for our ladies, they are certainly unique. 

One sentence from the lips of Prof. 
Windsor reminded me of a story. He 
spoke about the brotherhood of man, and 
I thought it would be well for us as phren- 
ologists to form a brotherhood—a brother- 
hood in sincerity and intruth. There is a 
story of a little boy who called at the house 
of a wealthy man. He knocked at the 
door, and the master’himself went. ‘If 
you please, sir, I am so hungry; would 
you give me something toeat?” And the 
man said, ‘‘Yes. Here, cook, bring that 
crust of bread | saw on the sideboard.” 
The boy did not say thank you, and so 
the man said, ‘‘ My little boy, did you ever 
learn your manners?” ‘‘No, sir.” ‘* Did 
you ever go to school?” ‘‘No, sir.” ‘* Did 
you ever learn to pray?” ‘‘No, sir.” 
** Well, then, pray after me: ‘Our Father, 
who art in heaven.’” And the little boy 
said, ‘‘ Our Father,” and then he stopped 
and said, ‘‘Is it our father?” ‘‘ Yes,” 
said the gentleman, ‘‘it is ‘our father.’” 
‘““What, your father and my father?” 
“Yes.” ‘* Well,” he said, “if it is your 
father and my father, then you and I are 
brothers.” ‘‘ Yes,” said the gentleman, 


‘‘that is so.” ‘*Well, then, aren’t you 
ashamed to give your brother such a dry 
crust of bread as this?” Now, it is all very 
well to preach brotherhood, but we must 
also practice it. 

Those who do not believe in Phrenology 
shower all manner of abuse upon the sci- 
ence, and yet everybody reads character, 
though often unconsciously. .A young lady 
was petting a large dog, of which she was 
very fond, and a dude stood there and said, 
‘*T wish I were a dog.” ‘*Oh!” said she, 
‘*never mind, you'll grow.” She measured 
him properly. She read character without 
the assistance of Phrenology. So, where- 
ever we go we hear men saying, ‘‘I don’t 
like the looks of that person; I don’t feel 
that I could trust him.” They know that 
there is something wrong, but only the 
phrenologist can explain it. Now, I have 
only to ask you, before I close, to display a 
little more enthusiasm. We want our hearts 
in Phrenology if we are to have success ; 
itis enthusiasts who have done the world’s 
greatest work ; so let us cultivatea genuine 
love for the principles we hold so dear. 
You know that every good cause has to 
pass through three stages; the first is that 
of ridicule ; the second is fierce opposition ; 
and the third is finai triumph. We as 
phrenologists have passed through the first 
two stages, and we are now marching on 
to final triumph. The flag has been un- 
furled, and if we only gather around it, 
put forth all our energies, all our talents, 
everything that we have and are, and 
spread the principles of this splendid 
science, we shall help forward the dawn of 
that day when vice and sin and misery 
shall be driven from our land, and when 
peace, happiness and joy shall reign su- 
preme. 


Mr. TURNER. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: There are not to exceed 
three or four persons in the room to-night 
who are not graduates of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology, and I think it but 
fair, notwithstanding the hour is late, 
that we give an opportunity for expression 
as to the sentiment that may be entertained 
by ‘‘ Our Guests,” by asking Mr. Andrews 
to say a word. 


Mr. R. F. M. ANDREws. 


Those of us who are strangers here, al- 
though we know nothing of the practical 
working of this great science of which we 
have heard so much, feel that we cannot 
look into these intellectual faces without 
seeing that in the ranks of Phrenology 
there are men and women who stand high 
in the field of literature and the field of 
science. One of your speakers has told 
you that if Phrenology could obtain the 
silver tongue of some great orator to 
spread forth her truth, success would be 
more quickly achieved. The greatest 
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leader of public opinion, it seems to me, is 
not the ‘“‘silver-tongued orator,” but the 
press. The orator is heard by compara- 
tively few; but into every home in the land 
the newspaper finds its way; and so, if I 
cannot speak to you upon Phrenology, I 
may at least makea few remarks on the in- 
fluence that the newspaper might have if 
it could be brought into the service of 
Phrenoiogy. The common people, the 
people who have only an ordinary educa- 
tion, readthe newspaper; and if into your 
service, into your work, you could enlist 
the press of this country, it would not be 
many years before Phrenology would take 
a stride that would place her as the first 
science in this country, and be regarded in 
the school and college as of equal impor- 
tance with chemistry, philosophy, algebra 
or Greek. Into the colleges of the land, I 
hope, at no future day Phrenology will find 
her way, so that our young men and 
women going out into earnest life may 
have this necessary equipment. 

It doesn’t require a phrenologist to see 
difference in people. For instance, when I 
was at the World’s Fair, on the Midway 
Plaisance, I heard a_ gentleman of 
rather seedy appearance ask one of 
the guards if he could show him where the 
Lagoon Building was; and it didn’t take 
me long to put that man down as one 
who had heard nothing of the Fair, who 
had noteven read the newspapers about it. 
The newspaper man reads the people on 
whom he depends for his news; he can’t 
go and verify every item that may be 
handed to him; he must depend on his 
judgment, and so it behooves the news- 
paper man to understand as much as pos- 
sible about human nature. Therefore, if 
you can infuse into and distribute through 
the ranks of my profession a knowledge of 
Phrenology, a respect and love for it, and 
belief in it, it would not be many days, I 
repeat, before the science would take its 
place in the front ranks of this country. I 
believe that Phrenology is going on grow- 
ing. I believe that the day is not far dis- 
tant when we shall hearfrom it on all sides; 
and I am sure those of your guests who, 
until to-day, have known little or nothing 
about the science and its practical working, 
after having heard the exercises of this 
afternoon and the speeches of this evening, 
will feel that we must respect the profes- 
sion. Wesee that these thinking men and 
women, in the intelligent walks of life are 
making it practical ; are applying it to an 
every day use, this knowledge which has 
been given to them by the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology, under whose auspices 
we are gathered here to-night. Therefore, 
in the name of the guests and in the name 
of the public, and in the name of the press, 
I wish your venerable President and all of 
you every possible success. The next 
time we meet may it not be with compar- 
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atively few from all partsof this continent, 
but may there be men from the faculties of 
all the colleges, and from the Alumni asso- 
ciations of all the institutions of learning. 
May there be gathered together the best 
representative men of the nation under the 
banner of Phrenology, who shall stand to- 
gether and give it place as one of the first 
sciences in our advanced and ever advanc- 
ing America. 
Mr. TURNER, 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I doubt if there is any 
subject that could have held as many peo- 
ple together so long with as little fun and 
nonsense as we have had to-night. I think 
itis a very great compliment to our sub- 
ject and to our company; and this is the 
end of our programme. 


Pror, SIZER. 


The American Institute of Phrenology 
for 1893 is now adjourned sine die; but I 
trust we snall long hold our affection for 
and memory of one another. 


ee 
EXPERIENCE. 


REAM delivers us to dream, and 
there is no end to illusion. 

Life is a train of moods like a string 
of beads, and, as we pass through 
them, they prove to be many-colored 
lenses which paint the world their 
own hue, and each shows only what 
lies in its focus. From the mountain 
you see the mountain. We animate 
what we can, and we see only what 
we animate. Nature and books be- 
long to the eyes that see them. It 
depends on the mood of the man, 
whether he shall see the sunset or the 
fine poem. There are always sunsets, 
and there is always genius; but only 
a few hours so serene that we can 
The more 
or less depends on structure or tem- 


relish nature or criticism. 
perament. Temperament is the iron 
wire on which the beads are strung. 
Of what use is fortune or talent to a 
Who 
cares what sensibility or discrimination 


cold and defective nature ? 
a man has at some time shown, if he 


falls asleep in his chair.—-Zmerson., 





INSTINCT AND INSIGHT. 


A WRITER in Study of Child 

Nature points to the necessity 
of intelligent direction on the part of 
those having the charge of children 
in order to educate their mental 
powers in the proper manner. The 
capacity to do this depends much 
upon the patient’s or teacher's “ in- 
sight.”” It is claimed that: 

First. Zhe Child bears within him- 
self instincts which can be trained up- 
ward or downward. 

Second. These instincts give early 
manifestation of their existence. 

Third. Zhe mother’s loving guid- 
ance can often be changed from uncer- 
tain instinct into unhesitating insight. 

This change from instinct into in- 
sight is thus illustrated: A young 
mother, who had been studyiug Fre- 
bel for some months, placed her four- 
year-old boy in my _ kindergarten. 
I soon saw that he was suffering from 
self-consciousness. In a conversa- 
tion with the mother, I told her that 
I had discovered in her child a serious 
obstacle to mental growth, viz., self- 
consciousness. ‘‘ What is the cause 
of it?” said she. ‘‘If the child had 
not had such a sensible mother,” I 
replied, ‘‘I should say that it had 
been shown off to visitors, until the 
habit of thinking that every one is 
looking at him has become fixed 
in his mind.” Instantly the blood 
mounted to her face, and she said: 
‘*That is just what has been done. 
You know that he sings very well; 
last winter my young sister fre- 
quently had him stand on a chair 
beside the piano and sing for guests. 
I felt at the time that it was not 
right, but if I had known then what 


it would do, I would have died rather 
than allow it.” 

Instinct is 
others; 


often overruled by 
insight makes the mother 


stand invincibly for her child's right 
to be properly brought up. 


——____— 6 9.4¢—$_—_. 


THAT LAST KISS. 


N the day of a great fire, which 
occurred not long ago in 
Boston, a bright lad, sixteen years 
old, was running from his home at 
the south end of the city to catch an 
electric car, which would take him to 
his daily work in one of the large 
wholesale houses of the city. The 
boy’s mother was a widow with small 
means, who lived on the upper floor 
of a neat little house, and earned, by 
sewing, what she could to increase 
the small income which her hard- 
working honest husband had left to 
her. Her son William had been keptin 
school until he was fifteen years old, 
and, as he was ambitious and studi- 
ous, he made the most of his oppor- 
tunities and graduated from the high 
school with credit. During the sum- 
mer following he took a course of 
study in one of the commercial col- 
leges of the city, and was thus en- 
abled to accept a position offered 
him, and earn a few dollars a week, 
with a promise of promotion and 
better wages another year. 

William was devoted to his mother 
in every way, and he seemed so 
happy to be able now to earn some- 
thing himself, and to begin to repay 
her for all her self-sacrifice and loving 
care of him. Every Saturday night 
as he started for home with his week’s 
pay in his pocket, his first thought 
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was of his mother, and it was his de- 
light to carry her a little fruit or a 
few flowers, or some little token of 
his thoughtful love. He knew well 
how she appreciated these attentions, 
and he was conscious many times 
during the day of her loving thought 
for him, and her real gladness in 
working for him. He was always in 
the habit of kissing his mother good- 
bye as he left her in the morning for 
school or for business, and of greet- 
ing her again on his return at night 
in the same loving manner. 

On the morning of the fire William 
had inadvertently hurried off without 
kissing his mother. He ran for an 
electric car on Shawmut avenue and 
was just about getting in to it when 
he suddenly thought, ‘‘I forgot to 
kiss mother good-bye!” and as sud- 
denly turned about, and ran home 
again. As he hastily opened the door, 
he exclaimed, “I ran back for my kiss, 
mother, for I would not feel just right 
all day without it!” and, taking it, and 
with a bright, happy face waving a 
farewell, he ran again for his car. 

That afternoon the fire broke out 
in the building in which William was 
at work. He was almost choked with 
smoke as he tried to find his way to 
the staircase, which was, however, 
enveloped in the flames, and his only 
chance of life was in leaping from a 
six stury window, hoping that a fire- 
man or a policeman might catch him. 
He leaped, and fell to the pavement, 
dead. His mother sits now 
in her little home broken-hearted and 
desolate! Her husband was taken 
from her many years ago, and now 
the son upon which she leaned, in 
whom her heart delighted, who had 
helped her to bear her grief, and for 
whose comfort she had _ joyfully 
worked, was suddenly taken from 
her. The sorrow of that desolate 
mother’s heart none can know but 
those who have been afflicted as she 
is afflicted. But she thanks God 
every day for the blessed memories 
which comfort her, and many times a 
day, and in the twilight hour, 
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When the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door, 

The loved ones, the true hearted 
Come to visit her once more,— 


She sees the happy face of her boy 
as he came running back from the 
car, and bounded into the room to 
get that last kiss from his mother. 
So amid her sighs and her tears, in 
her loneliness and in her sorrow, she 
still lives over again the sweet hours 
she has spent with her boy, and the 
thronging memories of his many acts 
of devotion to her, and the loving 
thoughtfulness on that last morning, 
are her solace and her comfort now. 





FOUND HIS PLACE. 


M* admit that no man is 
equally great in all things. 


Yet often they do not see that a 
man’s failure in one line of work is 
no reason why he may not succeed 
in a different calling, to which his 
faculties are adapted. 

An incident which occurred some 
years ago in a London linen store 
illustrates this blindness. 

A young man, whose bluntness was 
such that he was of no use as a sales- 
man, was told that he did not suit 
and must go. Seeking the head of 
the house, the youth said: 

** Don’t turn me away; I am good 
for something.” 

“You are good for nothing as a 
salesman,”’ replied the principal. 

‘*T am sure I can be useful,” con- 
tinued the youth. 

‘‘How? Tell me how.” 

‘*T don’t know, sir; I don’t know.” 

‘*Nor do I,” said the principal, 
laughing at the boy’s earnestness and 
ignorance. 

‘*Don't put me away,” continued 
the youth; ‘‘try me at something 
else. I know I can’t sell, but I can 
make myself useful somehow; I know 
I can.” 

Moved by his earnestness the prin- 
cipal placed him in the counting- 
room. Immediately his aptitude for 
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figures showed itself. In a few years 
he became the head cashier of the 
concern. Throughout the country 
he was known as an eminent account- 
ant. His organization had a special 
aptitude for calculation and mathe- 
matics, and when its opportunity for 
exercise was presented it was shown 
with results that, while natural, 
seemed remarkable. 


a 


A CHEERY SPIRIT. 


UCH incidents as the following 
are very pleasing to note: 

A little boy came to his mother 
with a broken arrow, and begged her 
to mend it for him. It was a very 
handsome arrow, and was the pride 
of his heart just then; so she did not 
wonder to see his lip quivering and 
the tears come into his eyes. 

““T'll ¢ry to fix it, darling,” she 
said; ‘‘but I’m afraid I can’t do 
it.” 

He watched anxiously for a few 
moments, and then said cheerfully: 

‘* Never mind, mamma, if you can’t 
fix it. I will be just as happy with- 
out it.” 

Wasn't that a brave, sunshiny 
heart? And that made me think of 
a dear little girl, only five years old, 
whom I once saw bringing out her 
best playthings to amuse a little 
homesick cousin. Among the rest 
was a little trunk, with bands of gilt 
paper for straps—a very pretty toy; 
but careless little Fred tipped the lid 
too far back, and broke it off. He 
burst out with a cry of fright; but 
little Minnie, with her own eyes full 
of tears, said: 

‘*Never mind, Freddie. Just see 
what a cunning little cradle the top 
will make!” 

Dear little Minnie went to the up- 
per country a few years ago; but we 
have a great many sweet memories to 
keep of her. : 

Keep a happy heart, little children, 
and you will be like sunbeams 
wherever you go. 
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FAILURE IN LIFE FROM THE 
START—WHY ? 

N the Christian H. L. Hastings 
] relates that Dr. D—, a success- 
ful Western physician, returning to 
his old home after a long absence, 
visited the college at which he had 
been educated. , 

“Twenty years ago,” he said toa 
group of students, ‘‘I graduated in 
this hall. There were eighteen men 
in my class. Of the eighteen six 
drank habitually; not to excess, but 
regularly—a glass or two each day. 
Not one of these men has succeeded 
in attaining fortune, reputation, or 
even a respectable position. But they 
were among the ablest men in the 
class. 

‘*While here, I was in the habit 
of frequenting the daily newspaper 
office here. ‘There were ten men in 
it—editors and reporters. I knew 
all—a lot of bright, jolly fellows. 
The work was hard, the hours late, 
the meals irregular. 

‘*Every man in the office drank 
but one, a reporter, Ben Perry. One 
of the editors told me he had seen 
Ben come in from a fire at two o’clock 
in the morning, drenched to the skin 
and tired out. He would look wist- 
fully at the whiskey bottle, but he 
never touched it. 

‘*T inquired for the boys to-day. 
Three had died from drinking; six 
were holding inferior positions in 
newspaper offices. Their habits were 
bad. They could not make their 
way, and sofelllower. Perry’s head, 
though, was always clear, and he was 
regular at his work. He is editor- 
in-chief of one of the principal news- 
papers in a seaboard city. He had 
not half the natural ability of at least 
three of the others. 


One of the best preventives of the 
alcohol habit and other similar vices, 


is to begin with the diet. Thousands 
of drunkards owe their misfortune to 
the excessive use of condiments and 
highly concentrated foods during their 
early years. 








THE WET PACK. 


WRITER in the Herald of 
A Health, of London, writes zeal- 
ously of the virtues of the wet sheet 
pack, but advocates that warm and 
not cold water be used. This form 
of hydropathic treatment is old, yet 
to many of the recent readers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL it may ap- 
pear quite new, so that it is deemed 
appropriate to print what is said on 
the subject, with the criticism of the 
physician on the old_ cold-water 
theory. 
‘* The most remarkable of all the 
discoveries and applications of the 


inspired father of hydropathy was the 


wet sheet pack. Wringing a sheet, 
large enough to envelop the whole 
ora large part of the body, out of 
cold water, and laying it on blankets, 
he wrapped it round the patient, then 
drew closely the blankets with a 
plentiful covering. There is first a 
cold shock, very agreeable in fever, 
then a glow of warmth, which grad- 
ually increases to a profuse perspira- 
tion. In twenty minutes to an hour 
or more the patient is taken glowing 
from the pack and quickly bathed in 
cold water. The sensation of the 
cold bath is simply delightful. Sheets 
and blankets are filled with the ef- 
fluvia cast out by the skin. The ef- 
fects are very sensible and remarkable. 
Fever is cooled at once, and a dry, 
harsh skin made moist and supple. 
The capillaries become full and ac- 
tive. Every oneof the myriad glands 
of the skin sets to work to relieve 
the blood of its waste and morbid 
matter. Poisons laid up in the sys- 
tem, oppressing the nerves, are cast 
out, and may be detected on the 


packing sheet, always by the smell, 
often by thecolor. Opium, tobacco, 
mercury in minute globules, bile and 
other substances can be distinguished. 
Here is a wonderful purification. Each 
pack draws a certain quantity of mor- 
bific matter from the body, and a 
certain number gives it a thorough 
cleansing. The first slight shock 
acts as a tonic to nerves, blood ves- 
sels, absorbents and glands. Water 
is absorbed and afterwards expelled. 
I know of no disease, and 
no condition of disease, in which the 
cold sheet pack may not be used by 
a judicious adaptation to the reactive 
power of the patient. 
Diseases that commonly last ‘two or 
three weeks can be cured in as 
many days simply because the puri- 
fying process set up by nature is 
expedited by the hydropathic pro- 
cess. Chronic diseases are cured 
more slowly, but as fast as the re- 
active energy of the patient will per- 
mit. 

‘“*There are diseases whose only 
termination is death; there are many 
cases of disease in which cure is 
sought too late—when the reactive 
and recuperative powers of the system 
are exhausted. At acertain stage, 
diseases of the brain, heart, lungs, kid- 
neys and bowels are hopeless of cure, 
but wherever there is enough vitality 
to cope with the disease I believe the 
methods of hydropathy, judiciously 
applied, give the best aid to nature, 
the best prospect of cure.” 

In the application of the cold wet 
sheet pack we have two positive fac- 
tors—one moisture and the other 
cold. So long as the sheet remains 
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cold the patient is in danger. But in 
proportion to the amount of reserve 
energy which he is able to utilize for 
the purpose of bringing the water 
supplied by that sheet to the heat of 
his own body, so will he be able 
quickly or slowly to accomplish this 
most essential result. Great stress 
is always laid by cold water hydro- 
pathists upon the necessity of care- 
fully packing the patient up all round 
and in all crevices with blankets so 
as to conserve the heat generated 
by him. The cold shock spoken of 
above as being so agreeable is not 
always thus described, and is indeed 
fraught with a certain amount of 
danger. This is only overcome by 
the patient’s ability to accumulate 
heat. The responsibility of the hy- 
dropathist is indicated by the caution 
that this wet sheet pack must be 
judiciously adapted ‘‘to the reactive 
power of the patient.”” When nature is 
curing chiefly by the skin, then is the 


power of the cold wet pack depended 


upon. When successful, then can all 
the benefits, so lucidly described, be 
looked for, such as the expulsion of 
morbific matter, nicotine and other 
drugs. But mark that none of these 
benefits can or do arise till the cold sheet 
pack is turned by nature into a hot sheet 
pack and the morbific matter is expelled 
hot, not cold. Then why not apply 
hot moisture instead of cold moisture 
at once? A series of hot baths 
and hot water drinks, followed by 
rest between woollen blankets, will 
bring about the same results in less 
than half the time, without the shock, 
and without the demand upon na- 
ture’s power of expenditure of energy, 
which means waste of much needed 
energy or heat force. Chronic dis- 
eases can be assisted in their eradica- 
tion much more rapidly by the ap- 
plication of hot moisture than by 
cold moisture. The doctor states 
that ‘‘chronic diseases are cured 
more slowly, but as fast as the re- 
active energy of the patient will per- 
mit.” This means that nature is 
helped in her work by the moisture, 


but she has to counteract the cold- 
ness of that moisture before she can 
utilize it. In fact, she cures in spite 
of the cold, and not by virtue of it. 
‘* When the reactive and recuperative 
powers of the system are exhausted,” 
the doctor states that the cure is 
sought too late. But where there is 
life there is hope, and the skilled 
healer will seek to conserve the re- 
maining spark of life power, which 
is the reactive and recuperative power, 
and fan it into a flame. This is not 
to be done by robbing the body of 
its energy or heat force, or by ap- 
plying a shock to an exhausted nerve 
force. If the patient has ‘‘ enough 
vitality to cope with the disease,” let 
her utilize it all for that purpose, and 
not waste it by coping with the work 
of heating up cold applications. 

The stimulation to expression of 
vitality seems to be the idea upon 
which hydropathists work. Stimula- 
tion means drawing upon the vitality 
of the patient without granting any 
measure of gain. The same kind of 
thing can be done by alcohol, though 
such treatment leaves behind a per- 
manent injury, while the injury of 
stimulation from the application of 
cold is more or less removed when 
the patient has recovered his heat. 
‘*The reactive power of the patient 
—his ability to get warm after a cold 
bath—is the fulcrum of the lever of 
cure. It is the measure of the pos- 
sibility of cure.” And it is just the 
increase of this fosstdility which hot- 
water applications secure. 


—_——+ @<—____-_ — 


THE PERFECT MAN. 
R. PAUL TOPINARD, who is 
at the head of the School of 
Anthropology in Paris, and author of 
‘*Man in Nature,” gives his views of 
the perfect man as follows: 

First, from the point of nature and 
of evolution the most perfect man is 
one in whom all the organs are the 
most harmoniously adapted to the 
life which is best forhim. The bird 
flies, the fish swims, the horse is 
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herbivorous and escapes his pursuer 
by the speed of his course; the lion 
is carnivorous and muscular; man 
thinks, creates, lives intellectually. 
Therefore, the perfect man is he 
whose brain is the best organized to 
conceive correctly and truthfully and 
to will most vigorously, the eye the 
most acute to bring him external im- 
pressions, his hand most dexterous to 
execute, the internal organs so satis- 
factory that he is not arrested in his 
course by diseases of any of them. 

Second, from the personal and ego- 
tistic point of view, the most perfect 
man is the preceding, but having such 
a superiority through all his organs, 
and specially through his brain, that 
he has the advantage at the same 
time over animals and over his own 
kind in the struggle for existence— 
not to speak of his own power to 
master toa certain extent the phy- 
sical elements of nature, thanks to 
his intelligence. This aptitude is his 
attribute for excellence. 

Third, from the point of view of 
general or social utility the perfect 
man is he who possesses sentiments 
that are the most necessary in com- 
mon life—justice, family affection, 
love for his kind, respect for the 
rights and benefits of others, abne- 
gation, personal dignity. 

Fourth, from the ideal point of view 
the superior man is a thinker who 
sees things under their true aspect, 
who is neither an egotist, a syste- 
matist, nor a priorist, and who is able 
to free himself in his judgment from 
all the inherited influences of his 
body, his accidental and individual 
education, and to the ancestral edu- 
cation accumulated under the form of 
reflex action or hereditary instincts 
and beliefs. 

I have defined man—an animal, of 
common origin with the simiads, high- 
ly perfected, chiefly in his brain and 
the highest up to the present time of 
the creation. He is the ‘intellectual 
aaimal.” The man actually the most 
perfect is he who within the healthiest 
body has the healthiest brain. 


HOW TO RUB OUT THE WRINKLES. 


HE patients in the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium do not always con- 
fine their Question Box desire for in- 
formation to strictly medical topics. 
Somebody asked lately: *‘ Does the 
face indicate character?’’ To this 
Dr. Kellogg replied substantially as 
follows: 

‘*Of course it does. There is no 
person whose face does not ‘tell some- 
thing of what he is. A man may 
school himself to conceal his real 
feelings quite effectively, just as the 
actor manipulates the muscles of his 
face to suit the moods of the part he 
is playing, but the face of the average 
man tells directly what his character 
is. You know whether a man is lame 
or not when you see him walk. The 
crippled walk due to physical in- 
firmity would not be confounded with 
the staggering, uncertain gait of the 
drunkard by one who had discern- 
ment. Similarly our mental experi- 
ences affect us outwardly as well as 
inwardly. Ifa man habitually enter- 
tains evil thoughts, he becomes an 
evilman. There is a deep philosophy 
in the Scripture which declares, ‘ By 
beholding we become changed.’ 

‘*One day a lady said to me, ‘ Doc- 
tor, I would like to get rid of these 
wrinkles running up and down be- 
tween my eyes.’ 

‘*T replied that I could tell her how, 
but I must first explain the phil- 
osophy of wrinkles. Wrinkles or 
creases in the skin are caused by the 
contraction of muscles which are at- 
tached to the skin at one end and to 
the bones at the other. This is the 
case with most of the muscles of the 
face; the muscles in the greater part 
of the human body are not, however, 
attached to the skin. One set of 
facial muscles contract the mouth 
into a whistling position; another set 
elevates the corners of the mouth into 
a happy expression, and still another 
set draw them down to make a 
gloomy, forbidding aspect. There is 
a curious little muscle, with a nice 
easy name, which serves to turn ‘up 
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the end of the nose. It is called the 
levator labit superioris alegue nast. 
Just so the wrinkles in the brows are 
made by muscular contraction. The 
various facial muscles are constantly 
being played upon by the brain as 
the pianist plays upon the keys of a 
piano. Or it may be likened to the 
shifting scenes of an opera, the scene 
shifter being stationed in the brain 
where he pulls the strings of thought 
or feeling which change the expres- 
sion of the face at will. 

**Now, as I told this lady, the 
muscles of the face like other muscles 
grow strong by exercise, and if she 
wanted to rub out the wrinkles be- 
tween her eyes she must rub out the 
thoughts which caused her to frown 
and cultivate the opposing muscles 
by cultivating happy thoughts and 
feelings. The habitual state of mind 
of an individual, by the action of the 
brain upon the muscles of the face, 
is as indelibly and accurately written 


upon the face as if impressed by an 


iron mold.” H. M. 


+e+ 


BREAD REFORM. 


HE bread in common use at our 
hotels, restaurants and home 

tables cannot be truly said to be 
the “staff of life.” It isa great de- 
lusion to hold the popular belief that 
the fermented fine white flour bread 
is an excellent article of food and the 
best and most nutritious product ob- 
tainable from the most universal and 
best grain produced on the globe. 
The bread of the American people is 
in great need of reform from a scien- 
tific and hygienic standpoint. For 
several years some medical and scien- 
tific men and all true health reformers 
have condemned and_ proclaimed 
their disapproval of the bolting and 
refining process of making flour as 
one in no sense improving the 
nutritive value of the product, but on 
the other hand deteriorating its quality 
as an article of food. Much has been 
said and written on this subject 
against this method of the millers, 
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and still the public demand and use 
bread made of this deteriorated ma- 
terial. It seems that there is a need 
of ‘‘line upon line” and ‘‘ precept 
upon precept,” on this topic. This 
refining process and the fermenting 
method of making bread are- both in 
direct violation of the principles of 
science and the laws of hygiene. 

It is a scientific fact that the re- 
fining device known as bolting cloth, 
used in the flouring mills in the manu- 
facture of fine white flour, removes 
important nutritive ingredients of the 
grain. These removed materials 
known as bran-shorts and middlings, 
contain the saline and mineral ele- 
ments of the grain—substances which 
are essential to the proper nourish- 
ment of all the tissues of the body, 
but more especially of the more dense 
structures as the teeth, bones, hair 
and nails. Bread being astaple article 
of diet—forming a part of every 
meal and robbed of these mineral in- 
gredients—where and how can a sub- 
stitute be procured? Can they be 
sufficiently obtained from other foods? 
Or can they be used by the living 
system direct from the mineral king- 
dom? We answer no to both of these 
questions. Other foods do not con- 
tain a sufficient quantity of these ma- 
terials when this inferior fine flour 
bread forms an important and large 
portion of every meal. These saline 
and mineral elements as found in the 
wheat are arranged and compounded 
by vegetable growth, and from this 
fact are in a form usable by a living 
organism. Science demonstrates that 
wheat more nearly than any other 
grain contains all the materials needed 
in the nourishment and complete nu- 
trition of all the structures of the 
human body. It is a false notion or 
theory that any mineral compound or 
chemical substance can be taken in a 
mineral form and supply the place 
of those produced by the organic 
forces of the vegetable kingdom, or 
be of any use in any manner in the 
living system. The theory that 
nutritive supplies can be furnished by 
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chemical compounds as hypophosphite 
of lime and similar chemical formulz 
has no foundation in physiology and 
true medical science. These materi- 
als of nutrition are derived from or- 
ganic alimentary substances and not 
from chemicals, drugs, poisons or 
mineral compounds of any kind. 
Nutritive processes and vital func- 
tions have no relation to chemical 
actions and processes. The chemico- 
physiological idea of nutrition is not 
sustained by facts and __ science. 
Chemical action is purely destructive 
in its relation to living beings. 
Vital actions transform materials into 
its own structures. Chemical action 
destroys compounds of matter and 
forms new combinations of the pri- 
mary elements. It is true, then, in 
relation to nutritive supplies and 
remedial agents that they cannot 
consist of materials of a chemical 
nature. So it is a great error to rob 
our bread stuff of these nutritive 
elements and attempt to supply them 
from the mineral kingdom or some 
other source. 

Several years ago Magendie, a 
French physiologist, fed dogs on fine 
white flour bread and water and they 
actually starved to death in from 
thirty to forty days. He also fed 
others on whole wheat bread and 
water and they thrived fairly well for 
an indefinite time. This proves con- 
clusively the superiority of the latter 
kind of bread. The ultimate ele- 
ments contained in the fine flour, ac- 
cording to the latest chemical esti- 
mates, are only three, while the 
grain, or whole wheat meal, contains 
fifteen. Sothe latter contains twelve 
more elementary substances than the 
former, or the fine white flour. It 
seems there is ample evidence to 
prove that fine white flour bread is 
not a fit article to feed dogs, much 
less is it suitable as a staple article 
of diet for human beings. A knowl- 
edge of these facts indicates that it is 
folly and a practice detrimental to 
health and the proper development of 
the humaa body.to employ fine white 


flour as a bread material, as is the 
common custom. 

There is no serious objection to 
the removal of the rough outer coat 
of the grain by the scouring process 
before it is crushed or pulverized. 
This does not remove the bran but 
only the coarse, woody fibre of the 
outer covering of the wheat, which, 
in some instances, irritates the deli- 
cate mucus lining of the intestinal 
tract. We see no scientific reason to 
condemn this method; on the other 
hand, we recommend it when the ob- 
ject aimed at is correctly accom- 
plished and it is not an attempt to 
remove more than this woody fibre, 
in fact a large portion of the bran, 
and consequently rendering the meal 
minus this part of the wheat. In- 
stead of being whole wheat, meal, in 
this instance, it is only part of the 
grain, and is an approach to fine 
white flour. 

The cold air attrition method is 
without doubt the best process 
known of pulverizing the grain. 
The meal or flour is cooled instead 
of being heated by this process. This 
method is superior and to be preferred 
to that of grinding on rollers or stones. 
No stone or steel-dust finds its way 
into the meal or flour made by the 
cold-air attrition method. By this 
process the grain, after being cleaned 
and scoured, is made to impinge 
upon itself by two opposite and 
rapidly revolving air currents, and 
pulverized in this way, cutting the 
bran and the coarser portions of the 
grain sufficiently fine to make an 
evenness of the product not obtained 
by any other method. 

The bran has attached to it a 
mucilaginous substance, which, in a 
mechanical way, facilitates the ver- 
micular and peristaltic action of the 
intestinal tract. No device has 
ever been invented which would 
separate this substance from the bran. 
If for no other reason than this the 
bran should not be rejected from the 
flour, The bran should be thoroughly 
pulverized as other portions of the 
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grain in the making of a good article 
of whole wheat meal. 

The raising of bread by fermenta- 
tion or acids and alkalies are de- 
teriorating methods of preparing this 
article of food. These methods of 
making bread are almost universal. 
Fermentation is a rotting process and 
destroys a portion of the ingredients 
of the flour, and deteriorates the re- 
maining part of the loaf. 

The acid and alkali process, after 
forming carbonic acid gas to raise 
the dough, leaves behind in the bread 
the base of the alkali, whichis a drug, 
a material not usable in the living 
system. Neither of these processes 
of making bread are wholesome or 
hygienic. The only method admissi- 
ble from a hygienic standpoint is that 
of incorporating air into the dough, 
and baking in a quick oven. This 
makes a bread a little more dense and 
with a firmer crust. Thisis not only 
a sweeter bread, but it calls into ac- 
tion the functions of mastication and 
insalivation—the exercise of which is 
essential to good digestion. 

The beaten biscuits, which are now 
occasionally found at private tables 
and in the bread shops, are made in 
accordance with the principles of 
science and health. The method of 
making this bread consists of beating 
the dough with a mallet or rolling it 
between two steel rollers until suffi- 
cient air is incorporated into it to 
make it light and brittle. Some 
cooks say manipulate it in this man- 
ner until the dough just cracks, and 
then it is ready for the oven. No 
rising materials are employed or 
mixed with the dough. If whole 
wheat meal were used and the oil or 
lard omitted, this would be in reality 
the best bread that can be made in 
accord with scientific and hygienic 
principles. This in fact would be the 
‘“‘staff of life’ and worthy of a 
place as a staple article of food at 
every meal. 

Ordinary bread is too soft and 
spongy. This does not insure good 
mastication, and being made of fine 
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flour which is robbed of the mineral 
and saline elements of the grain 
accounts for the poor teeth and in 
many instances poor health of the 
American people. Scarcely an adult 
nowadays can be found who has a 
sound set of teeth. Most every one, 
before arriving at the age of matu- 
rity, is compelled to employ the ser- 
vices of a dentist to preserve their 
teeth from further decay. The cause 
of this condition may be found in the 
dietetic habits of the people. There 
is no doubt that in no one partic- 
ular are they more at fault than 
in the kind of bread which is em- 
ployed as a chief article of diet. 
The inferior and deteriorated article 
known as fine white flour bread 
should be abandoned and in its stead 
unleavened whole wheat-meal bread 
should be used by all intelligent 
persons. If all who are convinced 
and know that this kind of bread is 
more wholesome and healthful than 
the white fermented variety would 
use it and demand it at hotels and 
eating houses the desired reform in 
bread would be inaugurated. 

The common custom of seasoning 
bread with salt is a deleterious prac- 
tice and should be abandoned by all 
good bread makers. Salt is in no 
sense a food material. It is a min- 
eral and a chemical and hence is not 
only of no use in the living system, 
but is detrimental to all vital pro- 
cesses. The latest microscopical in- 
vestigations on the influence of salt 
on the vital changes in the living 
being is that it (salt) invariably re- 
tards all the vital processes, as diges- 
tion, absorption, assimilation and the 
disintegration of the tissues. It is, 
in fact, a clog and burden on the 
wheels of life. The wise thing to do 
from a scientific and health stand- 
point is to not employ it as a season- 
ing in the manufacture of bread, 
which is the ‘‘staff of life’’ when 
made in accord with the principles of 
science and the laws of philosophy 
and hygiene. 

J. G. Stratr, M.D. 
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“OFFENSIVE” WARFARE. 

ONDON 7rutf calls attention to 

the statements that the French 

drove the Dahomeyans out of the in- 
trenchments by throwing in melinite 
bombs, the suffocating fumes of which 
not even Dahomeyans could stand. 
It was the first battle trial of a bomb 
of which a good deal has recently 
been said. ‘The battle of the future 
may be a trial of which army can 
stand the longer a series of terrific 
smells, and the bravest of the future 
will not be he who cares the least for 
wounds and death, but he who is best 
able to defy stenches. In that case 
the training of troops would be of 
a nature that would necessitate the 
location of their barracks as far as 
possible to leeward of civilian habita- 


tion, and their exercises and sham 
fights would no more draw a crowd, 
but temporarily depopulate the ad- 
jacent country. The reports of a 
battle would read peculiarly. Imagine 
a telegram like this: 

‘*The enemy attempted to stink us 
out this morning, but were out- 
stenched themselves in handsome 
style. The coughing and sneezing in 
their ranks as they retired in disorder 
showed how they suffered. The gener- 
alin command left his false teeth on 
the field, and his chief of staff was so 
sickened by-a bomb that burst right 
under his nose that he threw up every- 
thing but his commission. The repulse 
was complete, and it is not believed 
that the enemy will be well enough to 
attack till next week, at soonest.” 











NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Insanity in Egypt.—Dr. Peterson, 
in an interesting article on the insane in 
Egypt, gives the result of his personal ob- 
servation. He calls attention to the fact 
that New York city and Brooklyn together 
with two million inhabitants have asylums 
that accommodate over seven thousand 
three hundred insane; Egypt, 
which has six million inhabitants, has but 
one asylum, and this contains two hundred 
and fifty patients. While making due al- 
lowance for the Mohammedan dislike to 
institutions, and their treating insane as 
holy persons, he still concludes that the 
percentage of insane in Egypt is vastly 
lower than anywhere else inthe world. The 
first asylum in Egypt was founded in 1280 
A. D., and the patients were treated with 
kindness. Music, dancing and light 
comedy were features of the treatment. In 
1800, Napoleon found patients there in 
chains and made some improvements. Dr. 
F. M. Sandwith, who visited the lunatic 
asylum in 1883, found the most shocking 
condition of things. The patients were in 
chains and everything else in the institu- 
tion was in keeping. Dr. Sandwith took 
charge of the institution, introduced a sys- 
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tem of kindness, furnished competent 
clerks, and, in fact, completely transformed 
the institution architecturally and in its 
general management. At the present time 
restraint is rarely employed. The patients’ 
apartments are neat and clean, and the at- 
tendants are kind and attentive. The doc- 
tor found that in quite a proportion of the 
insane, the insanity was due to cannabis 
They used the drug by smoking. 
The earlier mental symptom is a marked 
and increasing timidity, and often it results 
in chronic insanity, dementia or death. 
General paralysis is very rare, and it has 
yet to be proved that it even exists among 
the Egyptians. It is a curious fact that 
just across the sea from Egypt, in Greece, 
general paralysis is very common. The 
doctor thinks the Cairo asylum would be a 
good school for the study of craniometry 
and racial characteristics. Among the pa- 
tients he saw there were Egyptians, Copts, 
Nubians, Soudanese, Abyssinians; Turks, 
Greeks, Syrians, Circassians, Jews, and 
Bedouins.— The Medical Record. 


indica, 


A Thibetan Brigand People.— 
The country of the Goloks extends in Thi- 
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bet, from that point southward as far as a 
high range of mountains running from 
east to west,and is watered by the Gillow 
River. It is treeless and very hilly; but 
the pasturage is fairly good in the valleys 
and on the lower slopes of the mountains, 
which, even in September show a clearly 
marked snow line. The Goloks are shorter 
and slighter in stature than the Mongols, 
and have higher cheek bones and rounder 
faces. The men wear their hair long and 
hanging down to their shoulders; their 
sheep skins are drawn up by the girdle, 
forming a kind of kilt, below the waist, and 
a large pouch above, in which they always 
carry their wooden tea-bowls, called po-pa, 
and many other things when on a journey. 
The boots are of leather with skin soles and 
cloth leggins bound below the knees, 
(which are left bare like a Scotch High- 
lander’s), by a long woven garter of various 
bright colored wools. The hats, made of 
the fur of foxes, sheep skins or felt, are of 
many peculiar shapes. The dress of the 
women is like that of the men, but the 
sheep-skin gowns reach to their ankles. 
Their hair is in‘ two plaits, hanging down 
their backs and inclosed at the ends in a 
sheath of cloth ornamented with round 
pieces of amber and cowrie shells, which 
they buy fromthe Chinese. Long earrings 
of silver and coral hang from both ears; 
the men limit themselves to one very mas- 
sive piece of jewelry in the right ear. The 
tents, utterly unlike those of the Mongols, 
are made of woven black cloth of the coarse 
hair of the Yak, the Thibetan ox. They 
are about 40 feet by 20 and are supported 
by one small beam on two poles inside and 
by several props outside. The ropes are 
made of the hairs of the Yak’s tail. These 
Golok tribes are the most notorious brig- 
ands in Thibet. Like the Sicilians of 
former years, only in a much greater de- 
gree, they are feared by travelers, and 
by other nomadic people like themselves, 
and they acknowledge neither Thibetan 
nor Chinese sway. Pouring forth upon 
their preconcerted forays in numbers vary- 
ing from 500 to 2,000, they fall upon the 
tribes in the given district, and surround- 
ing them close on al! sides, carry off as 
booty, cattle, horses, sheep, tents and fire- 
arms.—National Review. 
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Comparative Physical Growth 


of Girls and Boys.—In the schools of 
Worcester, Mass., observations have been 
made as to the growth of various parts of 
the body of boys and girls, which Science 
publishes in the following summary: 
‘“* The length of the head in girls is shown 
to be less than that of boys throughout the 
whole period of growth, and consequently 
through life ; but the difference in length, 
instead of remaining the same from year to 
year, varies considerably, and the annual 
increment is irregular in both sexes. In 
girls the greatest length of head is reached 
about the eighteenth year ; in boys, not be- 
fore the age of twenty-one. The girls’ 
heads are narrower than those of the boys, 
while the phenomena of breadth of head in 
periods of alternate growth and cessation 
of growth are similar to those of length of 
head. The faces of the girls are broadest 
at seventeen, those of boys after the eight- 
eenth year; while the faces of the boys are 
usually broader than those of the girls. 
In stature, the boys, starting out at five 
years of age, are apparently taller than the 
girls, but the girls appear to catch them in 
the seventh year, and continue at an even 
stature up to and including the ninth year, 
after which the boys again rise above the 
girls for two years. About the twelfth 
year the girls suddenly become taller than 
the boys, and continue taller until the fif- 
teenth year, when the boys again and finally 
recover their superiority in stature. After 
the age of seventeen there seems to be very 
little, if any, increase in the stature of girls, 
while the boys are still growing vigorously 
at eighteen and probably continue to grow 
for several years after thatage. The curves 
of the sitting height present the same char- 
acteristics somewhat more accentuated as 
the curves of stature. The curves of weight, 
while preserving the general characteristics 
of the curves of stature and sitting height, 
show minor differences. The superiority 
of the girls in respect to weight is for a 
much shorter period than in respect to total 
height and sitting height. In weight also, 
the girls seem to reach their maximum 
average at seventeen, while the boys con- 
tinue to increase in average weight until a 
much later period in life. The movements 
of the curves of the index of sitting height 
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indicate that the greater part of the growth 
in stature up to the twelfth year in girls and 
to the fifteenth in boys is made in the lower 
limbs, while after these respective ages it is 
made in the trunk. The result of the whole 
series of measurements afford evidence, 
deemed conclusive, that women reach ma- 
turity before men, and that for all the 
measurements, except the weight, girls 
have completed their growth by their 
eighteenth year. 


The Great Dragon Tree Dead. 
—The London Glode reported a while ago 
the death of the colossal dragon tree of 
Orotava. Though called a tree, in truth 
the renowned curiosity of Orotava (Tene- 
riffe) was nothing of the sort. It wasa 
kind of gigantic, bloated asparagus, and a 
near blood relation to the fragile, delicate 
lilies of our gardens. But with its blood- 
red sap exuding freely, though with curd- 
ling slowness, at every wound, its strange 
crown of stiff, strong, sword-like leaves at 
the end of every octopus-like arm, and its 
scale-clad trunk, it is not difficult to trace 
the origin of its name. The tree which 
bears the golden apple is indigenous to the 
Canary Islands, and little fancy was re- 
quired with an imaginative people to turn 
this monstrous vegetable growth into the 
guardian dragon. Did it not bleed thick 
red blood, did it not bristle with swords, and 
was not its abode on those Isles of the Blest 
far beyond the gates of Gades, in the ver- 
itable Garden of the Hesperides? The 
ancients spoke of one dragon 
guarding the golden fruit because the mon- 
ster of Orotava was even then removed 
from all its comrades in size, bulk and 
ghastliness. 
the monster. 


always 


The old Guanches venerated 

They regarded it as pos- 
sessed of animal life and deified it in its 
hollow trunk performing Druidical rites, 
and they used its blood-red sap (the drag- 
on’s blood of commerce) for embalming 
their dead. 
height as ‘‘appearing ” about fifty or sixty 
feet, and its circumference near the roots 
at forty-five feet, and the diameter of the 
trunk at ten feet from the ground “is still 
twelve English feet,” and he computed its 
age at 10,000 years. In 181g an arm was 
wrenched off in a storm,and about some 


Humboldt, in 1799, gives its 
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forty years ago some unscrupulous persons 
cut off a huge piece of the hollow trunk and 
presented it to the Kew Museum, Another 
storm in 1867 broke off the upper part, 
the trunk alone standing. A 
traveler at that time says the ground un- 
derneath was covered with pieces of broken 
branches, some being eighteen feet in cir- 
cumference. When the land where the 
tree was growing came into the possession 
of the late Marquis del Sauzal he nursed 
the aged vegetable with loving care, filled 
up the gap in its trunk with plaster, and 
did all that was possible to prolong its ex- 
istence. Piazzi Smyth, who saw itin 1856, 
measured the trunk and found it sixty feet 
high above the ground, and forty-eight and 
a half feet in circumference at a height of 
fourteen and a half feet. The old tree, 
moderately credited with 6,000 years of life, 
has gone the way of all trees, but most 
felicitously the Marquesa del Sauzal has 
planted on its exact site a seedling derived 
its ancient progenitor, and this 
youngster is nowa healthy plant some four 
feet high, looking—in shape only—exactly 
like a fine long carrot, lightly stuck in the 
ground by its taper end, and surmounted 
by a crown of sword-shaped leaves. This 
baby dragon will probably not flower for 
twenty or thirty years yet, and it will only 
branch after it has blossomed. In a neigh- 
boring garden there is a dragon which has 
not vet blossomed, and yet it is more than 
forty years old. 


leaving 


from 


Folk-Lore Study in America.— 
Thus far the work of American folk-lorists 
has been directed almost entirely to the col- 
lection of material to be collated and exam- 
ined afterward according to scientific meth- 
American students think that the 
time has not yet come for theoretical dis- 
cussions, such as English and Continental 
scholars have waged so sharply at times 
and without good cause. Nor are they 
ready yet to favor the establishment of a 
separate science of folklore. In the Hand- 
book, issued by the authority of the English 
Society, it is stated that ‘‘the definition of 
the science of folk lore, as the society will 
in future study it, may be taken to be as 
follows: the comparison and identification 
of the survivals of archaic beliefs, customs, 


ods. 
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and traditions in modern ages.” So far, so 
good. 

But the truth is that the exact definition 
of the term “‘folk lore” is still a matter in 
dispute. The proper place of the ‘science 
of folk lore” remains to be settled. Thus 
there will be two folk-lore congresses at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition : one con- 
gress to be held in the month of July, in 
connection with the Department of Litera- 
ture; the other folk-lore congress to be 
held in August, with the Congress of An- 
thropology. There is no department of 
comparative folk-lore in any college or uni- 
versity. 

Finally. we attribute the rapid progress 
and popularity of folk-lore study in Ameri- 
ca and in Europe to three reasons: (1) Folk 
lore is a study to which almost every one 
can contribute something ; (2) folk lore is 
a study which throws a flood of light on 
man’s past mental evolution and culture- 
history, as the Germans call the study ; (3) 
folk lore is a study in which the student of 
religions, the student of morals, the eth- 
nologist, the antiquarian, the psychologist, 
the historian, the poet, and the /it/‘rateur, 
each finds a different interest and a different 
value.— Popular Science Monthly. 


Magnifying Glasses in Ancient 
Time.—Monsieur Edouard Fourdrignier 
has an article in the Photo-Club de Paris, en- 
titled, ‘‘ A Few Words on the Knowledge of 
Optics Possessed by the Ancients,” in 
which he says: ‘‘ Looking back at the 
works written by the ancients, we may dis- 
cover very many ideas and germs which 
we in the present century presumptuously 
imagine that we have been the first to dis- 
cover. With regard to photography, it is 
certain that the application of the dark 
chamber and the lens and also sensibilty of 
certain substances to light was well known.” 
With regard to the antiquity of the lens, the 
author says: ‘‘If we are to believe C. P. 
Ganbil, quoted by M. De Paravey in his 
‘Chronologia Chinois,’ the Emperor Chan, 
who reigned 2283 B. C., used enlarging 
lenses in the form of a telescope in order to 


be able to get a better view of the planets.” 
The use of lenses has also been traced to 
the Chinese moralist, Confucius, 748 B. C. 
A glass case in the Assyrian section of the 
British Museum contains a piece of rock 
crystal formed into the shape of a plano- 
convex lens 14 inches in diameter and 9-10 
inch thick. This was discovered in the 
ruin called Nimroud. It gives a focus of 
44 inches. According to Sir David Brews- 
ter, this iens had been designed for magni- 
fying purposes. The date is about 7oo B. 
C. Plutarch speaks of instruments used 
by Archimedas ‘‘ to manifest to the eye the 
largeness of the sun.’’ Euclid’s treatise on 
‘** Optics,” appeared about 280 B. C. Other 
notices of lenses may be found scattered 
through the pages of antiquity until the re- 
vival of science and learning in the twelfth 
century, when Alhazen is credited with 
having written on the refraction of rays 
and the magnifying power of lenses. Vitil- 
lus, a Pole, also wrote a treatise on lenses 
about 1270. The invention of spectacles, 
however, has been credited to Roger Bacon 
(1250), but Pliny mentions that Nero, who 
was myopic, used glasses when he watched 
the fights of the gladiators. To prove the 
knowledge of the lens and of the dark 
chamber possessed by the ancients, M. 
Fourdrignier quotes extracts from 
Aristophane’s Comedy of Muses, in which, 
during a conversation between Socrates and 
Strepsiades, an allusion is made to similar 
contrivances. The first lenses of which it 
is possible to discover any reliable record 
are those invented by the Florentine, Sal- 
vine degli Armati, who died 1317. Bap- 
tista Porta (1560), the inventor of the camera 
obscura, states: ‘‘If you know how tocom- 
bine a convex and a concave glass, one of 
each sort, you will see far and near objects 
larger and clearer.”” It was not, however, 
says the Photographic Times, until the time 
of John Dollond (born 1706, died 1761), 
that perfect lenses were formed, for he it 
was who discovered the method of achro- 
matizing them by combining glasses of 
different dispersive power.— Scientific 


American, 


two 
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Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam 
in ipso oris silentio natura loguitur. 
PLATO. 


NEW YORK, 
December, 1893. 





FOR THE WHOLE, NOT ONE. 


Our friend, the editor of the MZon- 
tana Mining Era, has taken exception 
to certain the sketch of 
Governor Waite, that appeared in the 


remarks in 


He entitles them 
the 


October number. 
‘*A Scientific 


course of a rather sharp and some- 


Slap,” and = in 
times witty criticism that certainly 
savors of sectional bias we are told 
that in placing our opinion in the text 
we have slipped outside the domain 
of Phrenology. We fear that certain 


remarks printed in the November 
number on the recent spectacle in the 
Senate of the United States, will add 
to our offending in the eyes of our 
The conduct 


Northwestern friend. 


of those Senators who advocated the 


’ 


policy of ‘‘free silver” certainly in- 
volved the similitude that was men- 
tioned in the October number, and 
sent the mind back to those days 
when the Capitol resounded with the 
hot invectives of statesmen contend- 
ing for the extension of slavery. 

The phrenologist is none the less a 
citizen for his science, and therefore 


it is a duty on his part to consider 
things political, not in a partisan way 
but in that spirit of candor and fair- 
ness that independence and a sincere 
desire for the welfare of the whole 
nation would prompt. The motive of 
our remarks seems to have been mis- 
taken by our Montana friend, on the 
principle, perhaps, that is declared by 
the followers of the Arabian prophet, 
that who is not for us must be against 
us. This principle is founded on self 
interest, and while it may work very 
well if successfully asserted in prac- 
tice, so far as the people who believe 
it are concerned, to those who do not 
believe it have interests of 
another kind to promote, it operates 
injuriously. 


and 


In so great a country as 
ours the establishment of a rule very 
acceptable to one class of people 
in one or several States, and mak- 
ing that rule a matter of observance in 
all other States, notwithstanding that 
it may operate damagingly to their 
interests, is little short of tyranny. It 
is very unwise legislation that sets 
one section in antagonism to another, 
and this is generally the case with spe- 
cial or class legislation. It is much the 
same unfortunately with the legisla- 
tion of a party that secures an over- 
whelming dominance in affairs. The 
length to which the interests of a sec- 
tion may prompt their advocate to go 
is illustrated by certain remarks of our 
friend, the editor of the Mining Era, 
in an article entitled ‘‘Consummation 
of the Crime,” published October 26. 
The language of recrimination and 
anger, directed as it is toward 
the Chief Executive of the nation, is 
very unbecoming and unworthy a 
man who can be assumed to have been 
a student of that science that aims 
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particularly at self-improvement. 
While he shows a skillful manipulation 
of phrases vituperative there seems 
to be a loss of that poise and dignity 
that belong to logical and candid dis- 
cussion. It appears to us an out- 
burst of over-wrought feeling, which 
circumstances do not warrant. Of 
course it will probably be remarked 
in return to what we have ventured 
in all kindness to say, that we do not 
understand the issue, and that we are 
too far Eastward to understand it, but 
may we not claim (in anticipation) to 
be in the position of the onlooker who 
sees some points, and those import- 
ant- ones, in the game that are not 


discerned by the players. 
——_——- +e< -__+____ 


CLINICAL LESSONS IN PRACTICAL 
PHRENOLOGY. 

What our correspondent, A. C. R., 

says is very true. The student finds 


no trouble in understanding and 


packing away in his memory the 


principles and apothegms of the 
science, but when it comes to prac- 
tical observations, he is soon involved 
in difficulties. His position is similar 
to that of the medical 


has attended lectures and studied the 


student who 


books, but in the presence of actual] 
sickness is entirely at a loss what to 
do. But the medical student in the 
large cities now has abundant op- 


portunity for the study of actual dis- 


ease in many forms, and so learns 
his profession through practical work. 
This method is properly called clin- 
ical or bedside The 
young phrenologist needs training in 
a similar fashion. A few months of 
daily attendance at the office of a 
skilled examiner, where he would 


instruction. 


have the privilege to listen to the re- 
marks of the examiner on the organ- 
ization of several subjects and note 
the varying effects of functional com- 
bination and temperamental influence, 
would be the best preparation for his 
chosen career. 

Our correspondent confesses his 
inability to analyze the effect of com- 
binations, a most important part of 
the examiner’s duty. It is scarcely to 
be expected that the young student 
will master this early, because obser- 
vation of a large number of subjects 
and careful thought upon the mental 
expression of each are necessary to 
the 


comprehend office of 


and its 


faculty 
influence. The illustrations 
given in the books are few and are 
intended merely as examples whose 
analogies are found in the action of 
minds generally, but each mind and 
character must be studied by itself, 
because there is that in a given per- 
son which differentiates him somewhat 
from every one else. 

All those the 
teaching of Phrenology should aim to 


who have in view 


avoid superficiality in their demon- 
strations of the head, and this can 
only be done after thorough prepara- 
tion. There is no other profession in 
which practice is so necessary to ac- 
curate work as in the phrenological 
determination of The 
more heads one studies the larger be- 


character. 


comes his stock of facts regarding the 
physical and mental constitution, and 
close consideration of their expression 
of these 
by one to particular phases of individ- 
uality. 

When _ there 
teachers in 
struct all who desire to acquire the 


establishes the relation one 


shall be competent 


number sufficient to in- 
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methods of character-diagnosis a 
great change will be wrought in the 
attitude of society toward Phrenolo- 
gy: 
prejudice so inimical to the progress 


What there is of skepticism and 


of the science will rapidly disappear 
from the more intelligent and educat- 
ed classes, as soon as phrenological 
diagnosis is placed upon a basis at 
once definite and of universal applica- 


tion. 
+e 


ONE PROOF OF LIFE. 

One indication of the growth of 
public interest in phrenological mat- 
ters is the increase of publications re- 
them. In 


three 


this 
San 


lating specially to 


country there are now, 
Francisco and Washington being the 
locale of the monthlies that add _ their 
force to that of the old 
CAL so long identified with New York 
City. 
knows, has its magazine, now in its 


PHRENOLOGI- 
London, as the reader probably 


ninth volume, showing a well matured 
constitution and exercising no unim- 
portant influence on British thought. 
These periodicals have each their in- 
dividuality; and meet a demand in 
that is 


its own type, yet the same 


their several ways more or 
less of 
fundamental source of truth and ex- 
perience supplies the inspiration of 
the writers who fill their pages, and 
each endeavors to instruct the reader 
with respect to those things that are 
of most concern to his mental and 
physical life. 

It has been stated over and over 
again by some whose eyes are af- 
fected by the short-sight of prejudice 
that Phrenology was running out, or 
little 
now-a-days. 


to point to those periodicals, and the 


effete, notice being given it 


In answer we have but 
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wide distribution of popular interest 
indicated by their circulation, and to 
the intelligent, scholarly methods and 
matter of We 
glad to speak of them, and wish them 


their literature. are 


abundant success, and would welcome 
further additions to their number. 
-e- 


STILL 


President of 


METAPHYSICAL. 

The the Anthropo- 
logical Section of the British Associa- 
tion for Science is Dr. Robert Munro, 
a gentleman of eminent capacity by 
general recognition. He is responsi- 
ble for certain deliverances of late in 
regard to the organic functions of the 
brain, that appear to give warrant for 
thinking that 
to believe that the mind is an entity 


Dr. Munro is inclined 


of so extremely subtle a nature that 
it may be considered a force by itself, 
and even apart in quality from the 
physical organism of man. He says in 
one place, ‘‘ It is questionable if such 
psychological phenomena (referring 
to the power of the mind to gather 
and combine ideas in the higher intel- 
lectual processes) are really repre- 
sented by special organic equivalents.” 
A little further he adds, ‘‘ The high- 
est products of intellectuality are 
nothing more than the transformation 
of previously existing energy, and it 
is the power to utilize it that alone 
finds its special organic equivalents in 
the brain.” 

Such statements appear to us as an 
attempt to reconcile the old meta- 
physical views of the immateriality of 
mind with the modern facts of physio- 
logical research. We have no protest 
to offer, because we are as phrenolo- 


gists just as much at a loss to explain 
the essential character of that potency 
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that lies behind organic function as Dr. 
Yet, the 
tion we find ourselves enabled to read 
of 
It is to those ‘*‘ special 


Munro. in ‘* transforma- 
much of the differential phases 
mind action.” 
organic equivalents” that we owe so 
much for the ability to read individual 
peculiarity. 

We do not say that it is mere senti- 
ment that prevents such menas Luys, 
Turner and Munro from a full recog- 
nition of the relations of those ‘‘ spe- 
cial organic equivalents,” but rather 


a certain loyalty that they feel com- 


pelled somehow to acknowledge to 
what may be termed scientific con- 
servatism. ‘The issues involved are 
serious enough, and in certain circles 
it is SO easy to misinterpret one’s atti- 
tude that it were better to be of that 
large class that entertain indefinite 
ideas with reference to the localiza- 
Meanwhile 
we are willing to be of the minority 


that accept definite ideas in that re- 


tion of psychic function. 


spect, and find pleasure in applying 
them to useful purposes, and with ex- 
cellent results. 








urea, 








{> fur fj orrespondents 


Questions or “‘ GENERAL INTEREST’? ONLY WILL 
But one question 


be answered in this department. 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Aways write your full name and address plainly. 
Lf you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also. Some correspondents forget 
10 sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions 
vided by the 


unless the neeessary postage is pro- 
writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better,a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
directly tothe Editor will receive his early attention, 





TEMPERAMENT AND DISEASE.— Question.— 
Is a person endowed with a predominance 
of the Motive temperament more liable to 
liver and kidney complaint than one of the 
Vital temperament? A. L. N. 

Answer.—The Motive temperament is 
liable to derangement of the liver, and in 
the Vital, especially the sanguine or lym- 
phatic form of it, there is more tendency to 


difficulties in the kidneys. The former 
constitution is burdened with venous blood 
which taxes the powers of the liver, while 
the more watery elements of the Vital tem- 
perament are adapted to give the kidneys 
extra work which results in lesions or de- 
bility. 

Sweet Foop.—Question.—Do you con- 
sider the consumption of a iarge amount of 
sugar injurious to health? L. E. M. 

Answer.—Undoubtedly if eaten in the 
raw form or with food in quantities in ex- 
cess of the proportions found in nature. 
The practice of adding sugar to fruits and 
other comestibles is simply one of the 
numerous manifestations of perverted 
appetite so common in our civilization, 
and should be discouraged. Vegetables 
and fruits contain sugar enough. 


HuMAN NATURE.—Question.—Is not the 
faculty of human nature more of a window 
to the mind than all other perceptive 
faculties individually ? L. A., JR. 

Answer.—We do not regard this faculty 
asa ‘‘ perceptive’ in any proper sense of the 
term. It is simply a sentiment or impulse 
which is gratified by knowledge pertaining 
to character, motives, etc., and is thus an 
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incentive to the observation of all indica- 
tions or signs of character. Its activity 
becomes a habit, and the individual ac- 
quires a facility in reading human nature 
which is mistaken for intuition or a species 
of clairvoyant perception. 


COLOR IN THE Lips.—L. C. G.—The color 
of the lips is mainly a condition of blood 
supply, and, therefore, hac reference to 
temperament and _ constitutional state. 
When the circulation in the facial vessels is 
full and active the tissues will be well col- 
orized, especially the mucous membrane, 
and those parts of the membrane that are 
specially full in development will have the 
deepercolor. This you find to be the case 
with those who have lips full or pouting 
centrally. Some people appear to have a 
permanent inflammatory condition of the 
mouth, especially those whose dietetic 
habits are not suited to their temperament, 
and who eat food that is highly seasoned, 
or overstocked with carbonelements. These 
usually have lips with much depth of color. 
The intimation is that there is an excess of 
blood in the head circulation, and this being 
likely to induce certain forms of over cere- 
bral activity, there is usually irritability 
or fervor of mental expression, with a tend- 
ency to extravagance of feeling. 


A WINTER Home.—S. P. J.—Many places 
are suggested as more or less suitable toa 
case like yours. One having a catarrh of 
the dry or atrophic sort, in which the nasal 
and throat membrane has shrunken so as 
to fail in the performance of its function, 
will find the best climatic conditions for the 
relief of the distressing symptoms in a mild, 
pure atmosphere, moderately elevated and 
inclined to be moist. The Southern States 
bordering on the Atlantic and the Gulf of 
Mexico contain regions that are thus con- 
stituted atmospherically. An atmosphere, 
too, that is somewhat pervaded with the ex- 
cretions of pine or cedar forest, has a sooth- 
ing effect upon throat and lung tissue, and 
conduces to its invigoration. In some parts 
of Southern Jersey, in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia there are districts that can be recom- 
mended to the catarrhal subject. Lower 
down in the Carolinas and Georgia we find 
regions that are more fitting for delicate 
and advanced cases because the tempera- 
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ture has a higher winter average. One 
place that we can speak of because of a 
personal acquaintance is known as Southern 
Pines, a delightfully picturesque region in 
Moore Co., N.C., where forests of long- 
leafed pine mingle with vineyard and gar- 
den. Asemi-northern settlementis growing 
up there, which becomes more popular 
every year, especially as a winter or all- 
year residence for invalids. We can refer 
you and all other inquirers to Mr. J. T. 
Patrick, Commissioner of Immigration for 
the Southern States, who will doubtless 
furnish particulars regarding the accom- 
modation for visitors, means of access, etc. 


eo 


PERSONAL. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff was notably 
one of our broadest and most active Chris- 
tian workers. Born in Switzerland, Jan. 
I, 1819. After preparation for the Church he 
came to this country. In 1869 he was ap- 
pointed a professor in Union Seminary, 


. New York, where his scholarship soon ren- 


dered him an authority. Dr. Schaff wrote 
a goodly list of books, bearing on the 
Church history and Credal questions. He, 
like the late Dr. Howard Crosby, will be 
lamented by the general American Church. 


THE death of Werner von Siemens not 
only recalls the wonderful achievements 
of the past quarter century in electrical ap- 
pliances, but points us to the very useful 
life of a great scientist. He was a very in- 
dustrious worker from the beginning, and 
it may be said that the success of the well- 
known Berlin firm of Siemens & Halske 
in various departments of telegraphy was 
largely due to his inventive talents. The 
dynamo-electric machine was one of his 
achievements. He believed in the benefi- 
cent effect of science on mankind, at one 
time declaring—‘‘ The unshakable belief in 
the beneficial consequences of the undis- 
turbed development of the age of science is 
alone competent to repel with success all 
the fanatical attacks which threaten human 
civilization on all sides.” 


In MemorIAM.—One of the class of ‘92, 
Miss Ida Adland, died at the home of her 
parents, 37 Whipple street, Chicago, III., 
on the 25th of October, 1893. Miss M. L. 
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Moran, of the class of ’85, in a letter to us 
on the subject, says: ‘‘I visited Miss Ad- 
land when I was at the World’s Fair, in 
August, and she was then ill. She spent 
a week with me in Washington after gradu- 
ating. I had learned to love her dearly, 
and am grieved to know that the Institute 
has lost so promising a student, and I so 
dear a friend.” 


AGm fie Fe 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter. 
est ; the writer’s personal views and facts from hie 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 


~——-- 




















PHRENOLOGICAL PROGRESS AT THE 
CAPITAL. 


A year ago, a Phrenological Society was 
organized in Washington, D.C. Itstarted 
with twenty members, and the meetings 
were held in the parlors of the President, 
Dr. T. A. Bland. The meetings were on 
the call of the President, and the invita- 
tions by card. This plan resulted in build- 
ing up a society of fifty members from 
among the most thoughtful and cultured 
people in the city. 

The opening meeting for the season of 
1893-4 was attended by almost the entire 
membership and quite a number of invited 
guests. Most of the latter joined the So- 
ciety at once. Since that October meeting, 
the officers of the Society decided to take a 
public hall and hold a series of open meet- 
ings. In accordance with this idea the Hall 
of the Theosophical Society was engaged 
and a meeting held on the evening of No- 
vember 4. A violent rain-storm raged dur- 
ing the evening, yet quite an audience came 
and listened with deep interest to an ex- 
position of the science and philosophy of 
Phrenology by our President. 

For the present, monthly meetings will 
be held, and regular lectures delivered. 
The Rev. Alexander Kent, D.D., Pastor of 
the People’s Church of this city, a charter 
member of the Society, will give the second 
lecture in this course, on the evening of 
Ncvember 11. The title of his lecture is, 
‘*Phrenology the Basis of Moral Philos- 
ophy.” That the lecture will be an able 
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one goes without saying, as Dr. Kent 

stands in the front rank of the brainy men 

of this city. M. L. Moran, 
Secretary. 


-e< 


THE ORGAN OF WEIGHT. 
Editors Phrenological Journal: . 

In the November JouRNAL is an article 
on ‘‘ The Organ of Weight,” in which the 
author quotes the definitions given of it by 
Hoffman, Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Edmonston, 
Simpson, G. Combe, O. S. Fowler, Sizer 
and ‘*‘ Brain and Mind”; and he says they 
all remind him of the ‘‘blind men who 
went to see the elephant,” and he adds, 
‘There is one field in Phrenology still open 
to mind students "—&c. 

I am of the opinion that the students of 
Phrenology in general will believe that 
many of these authors quoted have spent 
much thought in analyzing the faculties, 
and I do not feel called upon to say a word 
in their defense, but he criticises my paper 
on the subject—a paper which, I believe, 
has never been placed before the readers of 
the JOURNAL, and of which they are there- 
fore incapable of forming any opinion, 
except as they may be prompted by this 
new analysis of Weight. 

Permit me, therefore, to say through 
your columns, that I was not ‘‘led to ques- 
tion the location of the organ of Weight” 
(as Mr. Shull says) ‘‘by relegating it from 
the intellect to a mere co-ordinating mus- 
cular sense,” but by observations, running 
through many years. I have never found 
a person possessed of the skill attributed 
to this organ to an unusual degree who 
had not some other possible and reasonable 
cause, than the great development of the 
brain called ‘‘ Weight” situated over the 
eyes, and that, which I consider far more 
conclusive, I have known remarkable cases 
of muscular skill and confidence, when the 
so called organ of Weight was moderate. 
This was stated in the little paper to which 
the author refers, and had it been pub- 
lished in the same number with his criti- 
cism I should have had nothing to say now, 
for I am opposed to any argument other 
than as a direct aim at eliciting the truth. 

Respectfully, 
Joun L. Capen, M.D., Philadelphia. 
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In this department we give short reviews of suct 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form. 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. sai 


— “ 


Upuirts OF HEART WiLL. Religious 
Aspirations in Prose and Verse. By 
James H. West, author of ‘‘ The Com- 

Second thousand, with 

George H. Ellis, 





AND 


plete Life,” etc. 

additions. 106 pp. 

Publisher. Boston. 

A suggestive little book, stored with 
noble thoughts that lead the soul upward, 
away from the anxious, straining, rasping 
cares and associations of our everyday life, 
and helping to impart that moral strength 
to our conduct that will render it more even, 
assured and successful. We agree with 
the Chicago newspaper, that ‘‘ nobody will 
feel himself the poorer or the more restless 
or perturbed for often ‘ooking into its 
pages.” Little books of this sort afford 
the right kind of salad for the solitary. 


THE WHAT AND How oF VocaL CULTURE. 
By Mme. F.Roena Mevini. E. S. Wer- 
ner, Publisher, New York. 

A neat little manual of but 12: pages, 
yet containing a deal of excellent advice to 
the student of vocal music in the manage- 
ment and training of the voice and of the 
vocal organs. The author—a singer of ex- 
perience—evidently knows how to put her 
suggestions into clear language, and illus- 
trates her methods with many interesting 
incidents from the careers of celebrated 
singers. The hygienic hints are valuable 
in themselves and to be commended. 


THE Pitcrim IN OLD ENGLAND. A Review 
of the History, Present Condition and 
Outlook of the Independent (Congrega- 
tional) Churches in England. By Amory 
H. BraprorD, author of “Spirit and 
Life,” etc. 12mo, pp. 362. Cloth, price 
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$2.00. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New 

York, 

This volume comprises the series of 
lectures delivered by Dr. Bradford, in 
the Southworth Course at-~ Andover 
Theological Seminary. They not only 
constitute an appropriate conspectus of the 
state of Congregationalism in England, 
but have a general value theologically and 
ethically to the general reader. In our 
opinion, having some knowledge of Dr. 
Bradford's performance as a preacher from 
the reading of other volumes from the press 
of the publishers named, we think that he 
has put intothese lecturessome of his best 
thought. The chapters include discussions 
of: I. Life and Form. II. Beginning and 
Growth. III. Church and State. IV. The 
Present Condition. V. Creeds. VI. Con- 
ditions of Church Membership. VII. The 
Pulpit. VIII. The Outlook. These in- 
clude, comprehensively stated, the effect of 
life in variations of form when under dif- 
erent environments, a rapid survey of the 
early Christian church system, and its 
modifications in the course of the centuries, 
to the present. The presentation of the 
conditions of the English Independent 
churches in respect to their beliefs, teach- 
ings, ecclesiastical methods, etc., is ex- 
ceedingly lucid and comprehensive. The 
bearing of all this on the pressing question 
of church disestablishment is considered 
with force and ability. To American 
church people of all denominations the 
volume should be more than passingly in- 
teresting. 


Tue New Era; or, THE Cominc KINGDom., 
By the Rev. JostAn Srrone, D.D., 
author of ‘‘Our Country.” Cloth, price 
75 cents. New York: Baker & Taylor 
Co. 

The book entitled ‘‘Our Country,” by 
Dr. Strong, attracted more widely spread 
attention to the subject to which it was 
devoted than any other work ever pub- 
lished, and showed deep research into the 
present and possible future conditions of 
our country. In this new volume, the work 
of the Church in relation to civilization and 
the future of humanity is considered in a 
broad sense, especially in relation to the 
changed conditions in regard to labor, 
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The Subscription Price of the PHRENOLOGICAL 


JourNaAL AND Science or HEaAttu és $1.50 a year, 
payable in advance, or $1.65 when premiums offered 


are sent to subscribers. 
Money, when sent by mail, should bein the form 


Money 


red Letters. 


of Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express 
Orders, Drafts on New York, or Regist 
All Postmasters are required to Register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 

Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail, as 
it is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and 
be lost. 


Postage-stamps will de received for /ractional 


parts of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; 
they should never be stuck to the letters, and should 


always be sent in sheets; that is, not torn apart. 


Change o/ fost-office address can be mad: 
address, but not % 


Notice should be recei 
first of the preceding month. 


ing the old as well as the new 


out this information. 


Letters of Inquiry requesting an answ 
inclese a stamp for return po ve, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write, 

All Letters should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

Any Book, Periodical, Chart, etc., ey é 
Srom this office at Publishers’ prices. 

Al Jo 


liberal terms 


Agents Wanted /or ‘he PHReNnoLoci RNAI 
and our Book Publications, to whom 
will be given. 

Our Premium List, giving complete descriptions 
of the premiums offered to subscribers, sent on appii- 


cation, 
Our Descriptive Catalogues or our new list of 
“Books for Women" will be sent to any address on 


receipt of stamps for postage. 


A PREMIUM OFFER. 


We are especially desirous of se- 
curing the co-operation of the pres- 
ent readers in extending the circula- 
tion of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
and we are willing to reciprocate for 
efforts made in this direction; and, 
therefore, we have decided to offer 
a copy of Dr. REepFIELD’s ComPARa- 
TIVE PHystoGNomy free to every 
present subscriber who will send, 
with his own subscription, one NEw 
subscriber for the coming year at 
$:.50 each. If the Premium Book is 
sent by mail 20 cents. extra must be 
sent for postage. 

This work contains nearly 350 
large octavo pages and 330 engrav- 
ings, illustrating the strong resem- 
blance between men and animals. It 
is a most interesting work, and every 
student of Human nature will cer- 
tainly be pleased with it. The 
book has never been sold for less 
than $2.50, and was formerly pub- 


lished at $3. We have no doubt 


this offer will result in largely in- 


creasing our subscription list to the 
JouRNAL, It is. open only to pres- 
ent subscribers who renew for 1894. 
By sending 15 cents extra for the 
new subscriber, either the 
Chart premium will be 


Bust or 
sent, and 
every present reader can obtain at 
least one new name. 
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THE PHRENOLOGIUAL JOURNAL 
FOR 1894. 


HIS practically closes the year 
for 1893, and the publishers 
feel disposed to point with pride to 
the result of their efforts to make a 
good magazine. We are assured that 
the JouRNAL was never better than it 
has been during the year just closed. 
Of course, this is encouraging, for we 
cannot expect to meet with success 
as publishers unless we make a maga- 
zine that meets with the approval of 
our readers, and so secures their 
patronage. 

We have plans in store for the 
coming year that will still farther 
increase the attractiveness and use- 
fulness of the JouRNAL. 

Professor Sizer will continue his 
articles on ‘‘ How to Study Strangers” 
which will certainly grow in interest, 
and we do not think there is one who 
has read them for the last year that 
would willingly give up the reading 
of the numbers for the coming year. 
This series, with his occasional 
‘*CHARACTER Stupies,” will be an 
attractive feature. 

The continuance of the PHRENo- 
LOGICAL BIOGRAPHIES by Mrs. Wells 
will more and more take the form of 
reminiscences of people that she has 
known during her own busy life, and 
will increase rather than diminish in 
interest. 

Dr. Beall’s ‘* PHRENOGRAPHS” in 
which he carefully delineates the 
character of men and women who are 
before the public in a way to attract 
attention will be continued and read, 
we are sure, with interest, as each of 
these is a lesson in character reading. 
The department of CHILD CULTURE 
will carry with it important lessons on 
this topic. The Science of Health 
Department will be'strengthened, and 
the Open Court, in which our readers 
have a chance to have their say, and 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS are al- 
ways found of interest. 

New features will be added, and 
new writers will be heard from. We 
feel justified in asking not only the 


renewal of former subscriptions, but 
an interest on the part of our sub- 
scribers in extending the circulation 
of the JouRNAL. 


a Oa 
CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


The Nov ember Harfer opens with the second in- 
stallment of ** Week’s Journey Across Persia by Cara- 
van.” William Black's novel, ““The Handsome 
Humes,” is finished. ‘“ London in the Season ;” 

* Arbitration,” by Frederic UR. Coudert ; a descrip- 
tion of Acadian Louisiana ; “The Decadent Move- 
ment in Literature,” by Arthur Symons ; a description 
of “* Riders of Turkey,’ and four short stories, includ- 
ing “ Apollo in Picardy,” are all worthy special com- 
ment. New York. 


The Century has for November an unpublished 
article by James Russell Lowell, an authentic descrip- 
tion of Napoleon’s tragic journey to St. Helena, and a 
collection of letters written by Edwin Booth render 
the number quite remarkable, ‘“‘ Humor, Wit, Fun, 
and Satire,”’ the title of the Lowell essay ; “* Tramp- 
ing with Tramps ’ by one of the great army ; “ “ The 
Escape of the entedarate Secretary of War,’ 
Henderson, Artist—a Psychological Sealy. ae 
Life,”’ and ** The Sale of Votes in New Hampshire’’ 
have each a claim for notice. 


Lippincott's _oomebete novel is “ An Unsatisfactory 
Lover,”’ by Mrs. Hungerford. The ninth in the 
series of Lippincott’s ‘ Notable Stories” is ‘* The 
Rustlers,”” “ How the Light Came,”’ ** Expensive Re- 
ligion,” ** Golf,” “* Progress in Local Transporta- 
tion,”’ “* An Old-Fashioned Garden,” ** Why the Body 
Should Be Cultivated,” etc.—Philadelphia. 


Harper's Bazar and Harper's Illustrated Weekly, 
current numbers received. New York. 


Sanitarian. A.N. Boll, M.D., editor; monthly. 
Humanitarian, monthly. London. 


'acific Medical jracnel, monthly. Winslow An- 
derson, M.D., editor. San Francisco. 


Humanity and Health improves in matter and 
utility. Dr. Ella A. Jennings, editor, etc. New York. 


Childhood—Devoted to the welfare of the child; 
Geo. W. Winterburn and Florence Hull, editors; 
monthly. New York. 


Journal of Inebriety, quarterly. Always stocked 
with live mz atter, positive, instructive, re ormatory. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Popular Science Monthly for November has at the 
opening an illustrated paper on “ The Conservation 
of Our Oyster Supply,” by Robert F. Walsh. The 
writer shows that an oyster famine is threatening us. 
The first half of a noted lecture on “ Evolution _~ 
Ethics,” by Professor Huxley, and “ Electricity 2 
the World's Fair" are edifying. There is a = 
of John Ericsson, with a portrait. ‘*The Scientific 
Method with Children” maintains that schemes of 
scientific teaching constructed for college students are 
useless for children, as they do not take account of 
the child’s standpoint or of his way of thinking. “An 
Argument for Vertical Handwriting,” illustrated with 
cuts and facsimiles, by Joseph E. Witherbee, will in- 
terest the curious. Appleton & Co., New York. 


Le Progres Medicale, Paris; weekly. Bourneville: 
editor-in-chief. Regular numbers received. 


Phrenological Magazine, London. November 
maintaining the good standing that it has acquired as 
a scientific monthly. 


The Literary Digest, weekly, deserves the ape 
it has won. A veritable time saver to the studious. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


American Medico-Surgical Bulletin, monthly, can 
be commended to the general practitioner as a digest 
of international interest in the line of its title. Bulle- 
tin Publishing Company, New York, 








SUGGESTIONS WANTED. 
few months since we published a 
request for suggestions from the 
readers of the JouRNAL as to changes 
that might be made that would be 
likely to make it more acceptable to 
present readers and lead to an increase 
in the list of subscribers. The re- 
sponses we received to this request 
were so hetpful that we are led to re- 
peat the request now. What change 
can be made that would improve the 
character of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL? What departments should 
be changed, either by increasing or 
diminishing the amount of space giv- 
en? What change, if any, in charac- 
ter of the articles published? 

We want to make the JouRNAL bet- 
ter each year, if possible, and there- 
fore let no one hesitate in sending 
criticism and suggestions. You are 
not only invited but urged to do it. 


RENEW! RENEW! 


E would esteem it a special 
favor if our subscribers will 
send in the renewal of their subscrip- 
tions promptly. A good deal of troub- 
le is saved by not having to modify 
or change our subscription books by 
having to erase and re-enter subscrib- 
ers’ names. We feel confident that 
our efforts to make a good magazine 
have been successful, and, therefore, 
we reasonably hope for the renewal 
of subscriptions by old readers. 


Human Nature considered in the light 
of Physical Science, including Phrenology with the 
New Discovery, by Caleb S. Weeks, 240 pages, 117 
illustrations, bound in extra cloth ; $1.00; paper bind- 
ing, 3) cts. Published by Fowler & Wells Co. 

In this new work the author considers Human Na_ 
ture physically and mentally, and bases his lessons in 
Phrenology ona description of what he considers a 
new discovery in connection with the combination of 
the mental faculties. In the demonstration of this 
heads and characters are compared including un- 
balanced developments and the combinations in their 
various parts, concluding with the chapter on “‘Phren 
ological Lights on Life’s Problems.”’ The author has 
been a student of Phrenology for many years, and 
his work will prove helpful to all 
readers. 

Do Not Fail to take advantage of our 
offer of Reprietp’s ComPARATIVE PHysi0GNomy to 
old subscribers, 


phrenologica] 
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HOW DO YOU LIKEIT? 


Wuat Do You Tutnx or 
JouRNAL ? 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
This practically closes the year ; have we 
succeeded in making a magazine that meets with your 
approval? If so, then we may reasonably hope for 
your renewal. and would like to ask your influence in 
extending its circulation. Will you not at least send 
your own subscription promptly, and with it one new 
name, which will entitle you to a copy of our great 
premium book, “ Comparative Physiognomy.”’ See 
page advertisement of this offer, but the book must be 
seen to be appreciated. If you like the JourRNAL you 
will be delighted with this book. 


The Well Dressed Woman.—We take 


the liberty of printing below a letter from a purchaser 
of this work which may seem to show something of 
the estimate placed on the value of it by at least one 
reader, 

Detroit, Micu., Nov. 11, 1893. 
Fow er & WE ts Co. 

Gentlemen: Yesterday I received my copy of the 
“Well Dressed Woman" and am greatly pleased 
with it. It is a book which should be on every 
woman's table. I am going to have my winter gown 
modeled after one of those shown in the plates. 

Last night I showed the book toa friend of mine, 
who is at the head of the dress-making department of 
one of our large stores and caters to the richest and 
most fashionable element of society here. She, more 
than anyone else, unless it be a physician, understands 
the fearful crimes women commit against themselves 
by wrong dressing, but it is not her place to advise as 
it would be resented, and she can only supply what 
they ask for, as they ask for it. However, the book 
has so much impressed her that she has commissioned 
me to order her a copy of the ‘“ Well Dressed 
Woman,” and I inclose you P. O. Order for $1.00 to 
pay for same. Address the book to me. It is her 
intention to put the book on the table in her reception 
room, in the hopes that waiting customers will be at- 
tracted by the title, take it up, become interested, and 
learn something to their benefit. It seems to her and 
to me the best way to reach these people. I give you 
these particulars, as I thought it might be a pleasure 
and satisfaction to you to know them. 

My copy of the book I shall put into a’ number of 
families and in the hands of a number of young 
women I know, trusting it will work good results. 

Yours very truly, 
M. T. H. 


Poems Here at Home.—By James Whit- 
comb Riley, illustrated by E. W. Kemble, published 
by the Century Company; price, $1.25. This is the 
latest published volume of the poems of this author- 
It should, perhaps, be enough to say that this collec- 
tion is fully up to the standard of his previous volumes, 
containing some poems that seem especially to come 
from the heart of the writer and go to the heart of 
the reader. “ The Absence of Little Wesly”’ is par- 
ticularly touching, and worth the price of the volume, 
although occupying but two pages; and “I Want to 
Hear the Old Band Play” will be read by many with 
great interest, 
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A ‘incinnati Phrenological Society.— 

We are very glad to publish the following letter : 
Editor PHrenoLoGicat JourNnaAL :— 

Cincinnati will soon have a Phrenological Society 
established, as we have several graduates of the New 
York institute and many who have more or /ess 
knowledge on the subject, in our midst ; also two grad- 
uates preaching it professionally. 

Readers of the Journat and persons who are inter- 
ested in the science and who desire to become active 
or associate members of the new organization will 
please call or mail their application to 

R. H. THorneury, 
No. 111 Lock street, 
Cincinnati. 

We are very glad to note the growing interest in 
the forming of Phrenological Societies and we hope 
the time will soon come when there will be a Phreno- 
logical Society inevery towninthiscountry. We will 
will be glad to publish notes of these at any time. 


The Human Nature Club of Brooklyn 
reports a very prosperous season. They have thirty- 
three active members and the attendance of visitors at 
their open meetings is so large they have been obliged 
to hire the W. C. T. U. Hall, 454 Bedford avenue, to 
accommodate them. They have arranged the following 
free lectures : 

Nov. 24. “ Phrenology and Reform,” 
Brandenburg. 
Dec, 22. “* Phrenology as a Philosophy, a Science, 
and an Art,”’ Dr. Edgar C. Beall. 
Jan. 26. ‘* Quality, Mentally, Temperamentally and 
Physiologically Considered,’’ Mr. Peter G. Leist. 
Tickets of admission may be obtained of Albert 
Bansdi, 100 South First street, Brooklyn, N. Y., or 
Miss J. R. Floyd, Sect., 214 Rodney street, Brooklyn. 


The Pittsburg Phrenological Society 
keeps up an interest in the subject ina report ofa 
recent meeting, wé are told. On Saturday evening 
this Society met at the home of Chas. F. Sermen, 
class'91. The meeting came toorder with President 
S.C. Trawatha, of class '90, in the chair. 

Mr. S. C, Trawatha gave a very interesting talk 
on the organ of Weight, its function, its action 
in the normal and diseased state, and the part it 
played with the rest of the perceptive group. Bro. 
Jas. Devlin gave a very instructive talk on the ad- 
vantage of having a knowledge of Phrenology ; how 
by its aid a person who is illiterate but who has good 
quality, how they can acquire an education and be of 
some use to society; how it lifts a person from an 
humble occupation to a greater one; it also points 
out some ministers of the Gospel who are trying to 
lead their flocks to the higher and better life, who 
themselves are not honest and some not moral 

The society extends an invitation to those in- 
terested in Phrenology. The society meets at the 
homes of the different members. Those who would 
like to meet with the society can do so by addressing 
the President, S. C. Trawatha, 4547 Friendship ave. 
Pittsburgh, Penn., or the Secretary, Miss Stella 
Sprague, 487 Fifth ave., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


a. c ©. 


Prof. Foster, class '98, reports a good class at Hud- 
on, N. Y., where a Society is to be formed. 





Common School Elocution and Oratory 
is a manual of vocal culture based upon scientific 
principles by Prof. Isaac H. Brown, a well known 
reader and author of speakers, etc. It is difficult to 
conceive of a work of the same size with a b tter 
analysis and arrangement. Hundreds of samples are 
given for exercises in pitch, force and different quali- 
tiesof tone. The selectionsare modern and excellent. 
Such books often have a preface of rules and a lot 
of selections with little relations between the parts, 
but here the rules and applications to reading run 
all through the book, which if carefully studied will 
be of the greatest possible assistance.—From Winona 
Weekly Leader. 

This work will be sent to any address on receipt of 
price, $1.00. 


The Coming School.—This is the title of 
a work by Miss Kenyon, showing what the model 
school should be. It should certainly be read by 
every parent, and by all interested in the improved 
condition of school education. Miss Kenyon is warmly 
interested in Phrenology. Her story, the “* Lucky 
Waif,” was based on Phrenological ideas, and this 
is her underlying principle in the new book. Copi's 
will be sent by mail postpaid for $1.00. Address this 
office. 


Phrenological Envelopes.—We have 
just had prepared a lot of envelopes containing on 
the front a Phrenological head and a statement of the 
value of Phrenology. These would be found accept- 
able to those interested in Phrenology who would 
like to use them in their correspondence, and we will 
send them for25cents per hundred, by mail, postpaid. 
Address this office. 


The Three 


Philosophies. — ‘‘ Search 
Lights and Guide Lines’’ is a Brooklyn inspired book 


treating of “‘Man and Nature? What They Are, 
What They Wereand What They Will Be.” It is writ- 
ten by Edgar Greenleaf Bradford Mr. Bradford div- 
ides philosophy into the materialistic, the mystical and 
the rational: in other words, the visible or sensuous, 
unaware of things invisibleand causal; the purely 
ideal, which in a mystic sort of fog ignores practical 
things; and finally the philosophy which rationally 
regards both that which is inthe mind and that which 
is still in the universe without, and aims to bring them 
together harmoniously. This excellent scheme is 
well worked out in the space of about one hundred 
pages, with applications to practical living in mental 
and bodily health, either in the line of favorable 
heredity, or inspite of unfavorable. It is a concise 
but complete sketch of the whole field of what man is 
destined to grow to in knowledge.—Arooklyn Eagle. 

Rev. A.M. Growden, ina recent review, says: “In 
his preface the author distinguishes between ma- 
terialistic, the mystical and the rational in philosophy. 
The work inculcates a rational philosophy based on 
the constitution of man. While not claiming special 
originality, striking truths are brought to light, and 
new trains of thought are suggested. One thing 
noticed by the author is mental individualism, that 
The book 
To appreciate it thor 
oughly the reader must summon the best thinking 
power. A truly valuable work,” 


which is so often overlooked by teachers, 
deserves a careful reading. 
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Men and Animals.—There isa resem- 
blance between them 
in looks and in char- 
acter. Would you 
not like to know how 
to study and see it? 
It isa most interest- 
ing study and every 
student of Human 
Nature will find it 
fascinating. 

The whole subject 
is considered in all its 
details in that great 
work, “‘ Comparative 
Pysiognomy ; or, Re- 
semblances Between 
Men and Animals,” 
by Dr. Redfield. containing nearly 350 pages and 
more than 300 striking illustrations of every phase of 
the subject. The price of the book is $2.50, but we 
will send it FREE to any subscriber to the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JouRNAL who will send with a year’s renewal the 
name and subscription price for one new subscriber. 
This is certainly a most liberal premium offer and one 
that will or should largely increase our subscription 
list. When the premium book is sent by mail we 
should receive 20 cents extra for mailing it. 


A TURK, 


The Laws of Life which has been pub- 
lished for thirty-six years, will be discontinued with 
the December number. It has been a pioneer in 
health reform, and it will be missed by many read- 
ers. The editor announces its discontinuance from 
want of time, owing to pressing professional duties. 


The Arena issued by the Arena Publish- 
ing Company, one of the few periodicals that thought- 
ful people must feel the necessity of reading; not a 

ber is published that does not have articles of 
special interest that must secure a wide reading. We 
offer this at special rates sent with the PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journat, both for $5.50. Address this office. 





The American Newspaper Manual, 
published by the Remington Brothers, advertising 
agents, Pittsburgh, Pa., is a catalogue of the news- 
papers in United States and Canada, containing a list 
of the best agricultural, scientific, religious and trade 
papers, leading magazines and the principal daily and 
weekly papers of value to advertisers, furnishing a 
classified and general list. It is printed on good 
paper, bound in handsome cloth and sold at $2.00. 


Epilepsy.—Its curability established.— 
By A. G. Selman, M.D.—A little reprint that extols 
the virtues of Solanum Car in the treatment of this 
desperate malady. We confess ourselves more in- 
clined to favor hygienic methods and hypnotism in 
the management of epilepsy because of rather marked 
success that has attended our experience with this 
disease in young and old. Yet if Dr. Selman has 
found a substitute for the paralyzing bromides in 
Solanum C, that produces the good results he an- 
nounces we are ready to give it currency. 


Direct Legislation by the citizenship 
through the Initiative and Referendum, by J. W. 
Sullivan. This pamphlet, published by the True 
Nationalist Publishing Company, treats of a most ex- 
cellent method of securing what is the aim of modern 
politics professedly, government by the people. For 
small nationalities it would serve, but for large, with 
mixed population, it would find many difficulties, 


Prof. W.S. Bell, of the class of ’93, has 
entered the Phrenological field at Pittsburgh, wher® 
he reports there is an interest. Pittsburgh has always 
been a good place for Phrenologists, and we trust a 
harvest may be reaped there now. 


——-___—_»9<— 


MIXED. 


She had read the advertisements 
In the papers o’er and o’er, 

But had gotten somewhat muddled 
As to what each thing was for. 


So when she had a bilious turn, 
She took some Pyle’s Pearline; 
She scrubbed the floor with Sozodont, 
But could not get it clean, 


And for a torpid liver 
She took Sapolio, 
And put Castoria in the cake; 
She got them muddled so. 
JAy KAYE. 


From New York Life, April 20, 189}. 


———_+0e+ 


YOUNG MEN 


In these days have great opportunities for success, 
but to secure this, the essential condition is to work 
in the right channel. Never before was it so impcr.ant 
that time and energy should be economized. By at- 
tempting to do that for which one has no special 
qualifications, years of priceless value are often lost. 
To be an artist without the artistic faculties is im- 
possible, and so in every other line of effort. A chart 
made by a competent Phrenologist will unfailingly in- 
dicate the best choice of occupation. 

In this age of fierce competition, concentration of 
aim is of paramount importance; nay it is even a 
necessity. Only the man who plays his guns on one 
point will make a lasting impression. 

A Phrenological Chart will indicate the point on 
which you should concentrate. 


THE KAATERSKILL FAIRIES. 


This is a charming little book, by Anna Olcott Com- 
melin, and profusely illustrated by Katharine Ripley 
Noyes. It is a story of fairy life in the woods, in 
which Care is the personified giant. The author is a 
well-known writer, and the book is gotten up in a 
way that will make it an attractive present, being 
beautifully bound with silver ornamentation on the 
cover, Price, 75 cents, 








SAVE TIME AND MONEY. 


CLUBBING FOR 1892 AND 1893. 


For the accommodation Of our readers and friends we have made arrangements for the 


combination of other publications with our popular and useful magazine as follows; 


The subscrip— 


tion price to the PHRENVLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH is $1.50 and any of the 
following may be included with it at the prices given, we would call attention to the fact that in 


some caSes noted reductions are only made on new subscriptions. 


Names sent for the JOURNAL 


with either of these will count on Premium List, and to agents the same as though sent singly. 


Arena...... eeecces 
Betas BOM. cccéccecscccdececes ces 3.30 
Arthurs Home Magazine 85 
American Agriculturist -10 
™ Teacher 95 

Bee Journal........cccoe- «-- New .85 
“? - © wsecsneecene aan 
0 Gardening -go 
- ray ee 4.10 
History Magazine.............. 4. 
ee i PT eee I. 
Art Magazine 

** Amateur 
Architecture and Building................ . 
Belford’s Magazine 
Business Womans Journal 
Century Magazine 
Cosmopolitan.... 
Critic... 


ee 


«fe 


Country Gentlemen 

Current Literature... 

Demorest Magazine 

Eclectic . 

Esoteric 

Evangelist 

Forum 

Forest and Stream..... 

Frank Leslies Illustrated................ 3. 

Me ty eee eee 2.5 

** Pleasant Hours 

Farm and Fireside 

Food, Home and Garden... 

Food . 

SU EE ccc cscnecdevaxseewns New . 

SE PER a ccwkeinersantcnnenen 3-10 

Goldthwaites Geographical Magazine New 1.60 
= _ ss Old 2.00 


Godeys 
Good Housekeeping 
** Health and Companion Vol... ...... 1.75 
BE SNS 6 0.600ccshveneriinecoconsa 1.60 
“ PL Li nneadeceeseesentenhee .60 
Home and Country Mavazine............ 1.85 
Housewife 
Homiletic .. .... 
Herald Weekly 
“ of Health 
Housekeeper 
MN icant ccGaccerecsawiees 3.10 
sit WM eiuhodestdcd Kadcsibicn 3.30 
- OTe cateecheceseuenewesnes 3.30 
OU TUN: «eek disks cics 1.60 
Illustrated London News with Special 
MidSummer and Christmas Nos 2004.20 
RPONNU «0 o5san sasha svecccvsecsep Oe 
Illustrated Christian Weekly.............. 2.35 





Inter-Ocean Weekly 

Journal of Education 

Judge 

Kate Field’s Washington...... .......... 1.60 

Lippincotts Magazine o+<% 30 

Ns ce CP ASER Sone Red ees serene eeueetes 4-35 

Liteary Digest... .cccccccccsccccs -NOW 
ae. moore -..New 


Mothers Nursery Guide (Babyhood)....... ‘ 
Musical World ae 

North American Review 

New England Magazine................. : 


Our Little Men and Women 


Observer 

Once a Week . 

Old Homestead 

CE 645.. 006es wieeneneségqnanseteeni 2.35 
Popular Science 

Phonographic Magazine ..............000. 
Phonetic Journal 


Panzy 

Petersons Magazine... 

Poultry World 

Practical Farmer 

Political Science Quarterly 

Quiver 

DONORS cigs seca cn sccteteescasscedtces , 


St. Nicholas 
PE SND, oe anccxecaceatucas 
Scientific American 

“ With Supplement. 


Supplement only 


St. Louis Magazine 

Sun Weekly 

SUE CONE, ccesccces sexedenvess I. 
School Journal 

Scottish American 


Stenographer 
Treasury 


Twentioth Comtery. ....ccccc cccccccccces I, 
DEMERS WHEY. 00006 ccccescccccccesscceeSS 
Times ™ 

Texas Siftings 

Voice (Pro.) 

Vicks Ma-sazine 40 
Werners Voice Mayazine............6... 1.30 
EE SE oib0s Cc ecncdndnepidewedeae 2.00 
World Weckly 

Witness ‘“* go 
Woman’s Illustrated World. ............. 1.85 
Young Ladies Journal............  eewele 3.60 
Youths Companion New..,.............. 1.35 
Young Man (The) Serer 


__ The only condition for obtaining the above reduction is that the person ordering shall sub- 
cribe for, or be asubscriber to the PHRENOMOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH ; then 


ny number of the above publications may be ordered, 


Make up your list and send on the amount, 


aving time, money, risk and trouble. Agents can often offer the above combinations to advantage, 


Address orders to FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 Kast 24st Street, New York, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—Readers will oblige the Pub- 
lihers if they will state, when writing to any of our 
advertisers, t the advertisement was seen in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Send address for 


Guitarists sample music in 


!, Lee’s Wonderful Simplified 
~ Method FREE. Most complete, 
practical and simple, only meth- 
od giving accurate expression 
and time notation, and enabling 
sight reading readily. Com- 
lete revolution in Guitar 
ethod. 


H. L. STEWART, 
PUBLISHER, 
NORWALK, O. 





= 
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Best Children’s Magazine 


A monthly visitor to the little ones, having charming 
stories by the most celebrated authors, beautiful pictures, 
jingling poems. 

Is Our Little Ones and The Nursery. 

If one could always note the delight and happiness with 
which the little ones hail this magazine, its merits would 
need no explanation. Its stories are carefully chosen, and 
seek to interest and develop the observation power of the 
young reader at the sametime. The illustrations are bright, 
effective, and decidedly artistic. Altogether it is no wonder 
that Our Little Ones is looked forward to with eager antici- 
pation in the nursery.—BSoston Herald. 


27th Year. 
$1.50 a Year. New Volume Just Commenced, 


Sample Copy for two-cent stamp. 
Russell Publishing Co., 196 Summer Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
FREE or three months’ subscripton to THE WHOLE 


FAMILY, illustrated magazine; Cash questions contests 
monthly. Russell Pub., Co., Boston. Mass. 





Conan Doyle’s Study in Scarlet. Exciting novel 
ostpaid, to anyone sending three two-cent stamps 


THE REPUTATION 

Of Phrenology has suffered from quacks and tramps that 
have gone about claiming knowledge of which they never 
learned even the first principles; and we ask that it shall 
not be judged by their work. The practical application of 
Phrenology is a matter of expert judgment, and requires the 
services of those who have had training and experience. All 
such are welcomed fo the Phrenological field, but for moun- 
tebanks and pretenders there should be no place. 


OUR EXAMINATION DEP’T 

Is conducted by Prof. Nelson Sizer, who has been in 
charge of it for nearly half a centnry. He has had moro 
experience than any other person living, and not only un- 
derstands the subject, but is thoroughly familiar with the 
practical application of Phrenology to the affairs of life, 
including marriage adaptation, training of children, choice 
of pursuits, selt cultuse, etc. 

Examinations are made from pictures when desired. Send 
for Mirror of Mind free. 


Will $500 Help You Out? 


If so you can have it! We orrerR you THE SOLE 
Acency for an article that is WanTED tn Every 
Home and Inpisrensas_e ty Every Orrice, some- 
= that SELLS AT SIGHT. Other articles sell 
rapidly at Dous.e THe Price, though NoT ANSWER- 
ING THE PURPOSE HALF SO WELL. You can make $500 
or $700 in. three months, introducing it, after which 
it will bring A Sreapy Liserac Incomes, if properly 
attended to. Ladies do as well as men, in town or 
country. Don’t Miss TH1s CHance. Write at ONCE to 


J. W. JONES, Manager, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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IF YOU WISH TO MAKE A 


Wedding, Holiday or Birthday Present 


Buy a RIP VAN WINKLE RECLINING 

ROCKING CHAIR. It makes 15 pieces of 

furniture, and has 200 changes of position. You 

CAN ROCK YOURSELF 

AS WELL LYING DOWN 

AS SITTING UP. This 

cha ris made on new 

principles, and is a 

wonder. The fot- 

rest can be instantly 

detached and conver- 

ted into a handsome 

ottoman; the chair 

then becomes an elegant parlor rocker. They have beauti- 

fully carved frames and are upholstered in Plush, Leather or 

Wilton Rugs. Our prices are low. 

Send for colored engravings, price-list, and catalogue con 

taining legend of Rip Van Winkle. Address 


P. C. LEWIS MFG. CG., Box A, CATSEILL, N. Y. 


$525 


Builders of the Nation,’’ two volumes; the only history of 
the United States in Biography ever written; agents mak- 
ing money; best terms; exclusive territory. STANLEY 
BRADLEY, 5 East 16th Street 





Agent's profits per month. Will prove it or 
pay forfeit. New articles just out. $1.50 
sample and terms free. Try us. CHIDESTER 
& Son, 26 Bond Street, New York. 








FREE Conan Doyle’s Study in Scarlet. Exciting novel, 
ostpaid, to anyone sending three two-cent stamps 
i three months’ subscription to THE WHOLE 
FAMILY, illustrated magazine; cash question contests 

monthly. Russell Pub., Co., Boston, Mass. 
Its uses and abuses. The 


HYPNOTISM: ssasc 23 acquired. 


Illustrated book, just out, $1.00., 100 page pamphlet 10 cents 
Address Prof. ANDERSON, P.J. 12, 182 STATE ST., CHICAGO 





FRANKLIN [IcNALLY, Phrenologist. 
113 E. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


me WIFE 





SaY8S SHE CANNOT SEH HUW 
YOU Do IT FOR THE HONEY, 
Buys s $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
4 Sewing Machine; perfect —weting relb 
able, finely finished, — to light andhes 
work, with a —— set of the ) atest imp: 
nts free. Each machine ae aa 


save dealers 
CaTaLOGUk, 
BLAS 


for S 





can be made 


$75.00 to $250. MONTHLY 


working for B. F. JOHNSON & CO., Richmond, Va. 


The Servant Question, 


Hints on the Choosing and 
Management of SERVANTs bas- 
ed upon their peculiarities as 
shown in their Heaps and 
Faces. A good, sound, sensi- 
ble talk. Of interest and im- 
portance to every Hovss- 
KEEPER, fully illustrated with 
portraits of good and bad ser- 
vants, telling all about them 
and how toknow them. Price 
only 10 cts. ; 


To the First Lady, 


At each post-office, who will send us the names of 
25 or more intelligent reading women who would 
be likely to appreciate our list of “ Books for 
Women,” including works on Health and Hygiene. 
Maternity, Heredity, Cookery, Household Affairs, 
Care of Children, etc., we will send free a copy of 
the above, 
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Attacks on 
Washing-Powders 


don’t affect Pearline. Pearline is a wash- 
ing-compound, in powder form, to be sure, 
but quite a different thing. It’s made so 

that . acts upon dirt as noth- 
ing else will, but can’t possibl 

, WASHING] do any harm to hd ara 

| POWDER | _ hands or fabric. 





Soap-makers are advertis- 
ing against washing-powders, 
claiming that they ruin the 

clothes. They’re more than 
half right. But chemical analysis and the experience of 
millions of women prove that Pearline hasn't the power to 
harm clothes that soap has. And it saves all that ruinous 


rubbing that you have to use with soap, besides. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 


Tre ‘“‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
CW FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your r sends 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back. 396 JAMES PYLE, New York, 
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— NUMBER 1 FOR ADULTS. 
HEALTH F@OD 205 NWUMBER 2 FOR BABIES. 
The surest, simplest, safest remedy 
on earth. No purgatives, no ca- 
thartics, no laxatives, to destroy the 


( : \ ~ stomach, but strengthening, up- 
: ’ : N building, local nutrition. 50 Cts. 
Pree by Mail. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
HEALTH | 61 sth Avenue, New York. 
: FOOD 199 Tremont St., Boston 


GLUTEN CURE CONSTIPATION oo. | Er Wabest’ Av. Chitege 


SUPPOSITORIES AND PILES. Pamphlets mailed free. 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


2} miles from, and in view of the grand and beautiful DELAWARE WATER Gap. The 
most healthful locality in our country. No swamps or malaria. Dry, pure air. We 
treat scientifically and with excellent success the various diseases of modern life. We 
succeed where the specialist fails. The patient learns how to preserve health after being 
cured. 85 years’ experience. Open all the year. Send for circular. Address, 


F. Wilson Hurd, M.D., Minsi, “North Water Gap,’? Monroe Co., Pa. 


‘NEW SANITARIUM., | 4set Wantedtor our “Good Books for All.” 


105 Division St., Galesburg, Ill. Address FOWLER & WELLS CO., 


Our house and rooms are arra so as to make 27 East 2ist St., New York. 
a comfortable home - the sick, Treatment Feo 
hygiene therapeutic. rounds are e, affording Canon Destife Quite ta Sent un 

y in Scarlet. Exciting novel, 
Ten calasal' te coon env o> ecmamen Wilke ont FREE postpaid, to anyone sending threetwo-cent stamps 
or ‘ee 0 $ 
parks, where a steam launch, rowboats, etc., afford | Famity, illustrated magazine; cash question contests 
amusement every day. A. G. HUMPHREY, M.D, | monthly. Russell Pub, Co., Boston, Mass, 
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How to Sing! 


THE VOICE AND HOW TO 
USE IT. 


By W. H. Daniell. 


This is a manual of much value to those who desire to 
arrive at excellence in singing, and, also, to readers, 
speakers and all who would cultivate their vocal organs. 
It is designed especially for those who are pursuing the 
study of music alone, but is also rich in suggestions to 
teachers and pupils. The author has had a large experi- 
ence in teaching, and all the instructions he gives, tend in 
the direction of a thorough knowledge. His convictions 
are expressed with earnestness and force, and what there 
is of criticism of public singers is straightforward, genuine, 
and profitable in counsel to the reader. 

In TABLE OF CONTENTS we find the following chapter 
headings: Method; Register; How to Gain Power; Position 
of the Mouth; Natural Singers; Good and Bad Models; 
Bass Voices; Tremelo; Clap Trap; Encores; Shrillness in 
Soprano Singers; Singing out of Tune; Lubricating Agents; 
Saving the Voice; Sentiment vs. Sentimentality; Laboring 
in Singing; All Can Become Singers. 

Let all who sing or love singing read this. 
receipt of price. In cloth, %cts. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
Publishers, 
27 East 21st Street, 


By mail on 


NEW YORK. 


THE KEYNOTE, 


A JOURNAL 





CONDUCTED 
MODERN AND PROGRESSIVE LINES, 


NUSIC, ART, LITERATURE, DRASMA, 


UPON 


EACH DEPARTMENT IS 
COMPREHENSIVE—COMPLETE. 


Reviews—Woman’s World-Art Notes. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


EACH ISSUE CONTAINS FROM ONE 


TO TWO DOLLARS’ WORTH OF MUSIC 


Subscription, yearly $1.50. Send 15 cents in 
stamps for sample copy. 


EDWARD LYIIAN BILL, Pubs., 


3 East 14th Street, New York. 


| dollars will be sent. 








LOVELL’S HYGIENIC HOUSE 
936 Franklin Street, Philadelphia. 
Patients or boarders, permanent and transient. 


Hanna Wuitson Lovett, M.D. 
J. Harvey Lovett, Hygienist. 





[PEAS WANTED.—For** Van Dorn’s Magazine ”’ 
the foremost journal of wit ever published, in 


| any landor language. To every y person who will 


send one or more “ Original Ideas,’’ which shall re- 
ceive the endorsement of the editorial staff, Ten 
“Ideas are valuable. For 
specimens of required work send 10 cents silver 
only for sample copy. Non-professional writers 
especially invited to contribute. Van Dorn’s 
Maaazine, Mt. Morris, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


s 7 
Getting Married, 
Keeping Married, :"rvisinssiaces 
Right Selection sreuia marty. “The® How 


and the Why. What tem- 
peraments and mental characteristics should unite in 


wedlock. Illustrated. By Prof. Sizer. 10 cents. 





How to do it as it should 
be done, pwrer also 
the art of 


By one who has done 


How to Read Character from Photographs, with 
30 Portraits, 10 cents, by mail, postpaid, or all for 25 


cents. Address FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 East 21st Street. - = = NEW VORK, 





THE BEST BOOK FOR TEACHERS. 


It will add wonderfully to your success. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE MIND 


APPLIED TQ TEACHING: 


By U. J. Horrman. EXCEEDINGLY PRACTICALAND 
COMPREHEN >IVE, Just what every Teacher needs to 
show him how to meet every demand of the school-room 

Three books in one, covering the whole subject of the 
Theory and Art of Education 

No progressive teacher should be without this book, and 
young teachers cannot afford to do without it; for it will 
add much to their success, and thus secure them good 
positions and advanced salaries. 


Nearly 400 Pages, and Price only $1.50. 


This book will sell rapidly at Teachers’s Institutes or 
wherever exposed for sale, for it is the most valuable book 
for the money ever published. 

Teachers can have paying positions if they will prepare 
themselves by getting a good knowledge of the Science 
and Art of Teaching. 


HEADS and FACES, HOW to STUDY THEM. 


A Manual of Phrenology and Physiognomy, containing 200 
large octavo a and 200 illustrations. Price only 40 
cents; cloth, 


Teachers, Study Heads and Faces. 


It will help you in the management of your pupils in the 
school room, besides affording you a vast amount of 
pleasing entertainment, opening up a new world of thought 
as you look into “ T he Human Face Divine.” You can 
have no better aid to your work than that which aids you 
in understanding your pupils. Sent post-paid, on receipt of 
40 cents, stamps or postal note. 


Agents wanted. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st St., W. Y. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


HUMAN NATURE 


Considered in the light of Physical Science, including 





Phrenology with a New Discovery, 


By CALEB S. WEEKS 


240 pages fully illustrated. In extra cloth binding, $1.00; in paper, 50 cents. 


This work is by anew writer on Phrenology who has for many years been a close 
student of the subject and presents the result of his investigations in some new views, 
especially in relation to the combinations of the faculties, that will be read with interest. 
The work is very fully illustrated and in such a way as to make plain the author's ideas. 
This work will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price as above. 


ADDRESS, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Pubs., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 


«JOKER'S DICTIONARY, [DHRENOLocICAL 


ORTRAITS. 


In response to numerous inquiries we 
Thousands of men, when in the society of | have made a series of cabinet sized pho- 
_adies or gentlemen, want to be entertaining | tographs, which we are confident will 
be of interest to many of our readers, 
includes the discovers, founders, and 
some of the promoters of Phrenology. 
The list includes 
DR. GALL. 
who wants to be witty what Webster’s Dic- DR. SPURZHEIM. 


tionary does for the man who wants to be G5s. Cones. 
eet 0. S. FOWLER. 
wise in the use of words. L. N. FOWLER. 


It is a perfect cyclopedia of wit and humor. SAMUEL R. WELLS. 
, aca : CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 
It contains 326 pages, six illustrations, and NELSON SIZER. 
is arranged according to subject, alphabeti- DR. H. S. DRAYTON. 
cally. That is to say, itis in the style of a These are from life or from fine portraits 


ee , , adapted either to being framed or to use in 
dictionary. You can find Jokes, Stories, and analbum. They will be sent carefully to 


clever bits of repartee, brilliant jests and any address, by mail, postpaid, at 25 cents 
each. Address 


Fowler & Wells Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
27 East 21st Street, NEW YORK 





and amusing companions, but too often find 
that they cannot. 

This great and original book comes to the 
aid of just such people ; it does for the man 


flashes of merriment, on almost every subject 
likely to come up in social intercourse, 
Price, 25 Cents, post paid. 











THE HEALTH EXERCISER I$ THE DESIDERATUM FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE AT HOME. 
REASONS. 

1. It takes up but six inches square of floor room. 2. Itis pot unsightly. 3. It is 
noiseless. 4 It cannot get out of order. 5. Can be adapted instantly to the use of any 
one over four years ofage. 6. No other apparatus is necessary—it will develop all parts. 
7. The work on the “Exerciser” isthe most fascinating form of exercise ever devised. 
8. Especially adapted to bring about the cure of biliousness, dyspepsia, constipation, 
and, above all else, weak lungs, or even the first stages of consumption. 

There are thirty-four different movements given for the ‘‘ Exerciser,” thus giving 
variety enough to prevent fatigue and monotony, and at the same 
time bringing all the muscles and parts of the body into play. 
Weights used can be varied from 3} to 15 Ibs., or more. 

Health by Special Exercise and Proper 

Apparatus for its Thorough Execution. 

A boon, cure and prevention from all ills of suffering humanity. 
Imparting health to body, voice and fe atures, by applying the great 
natural curative law of exercise through the medium of a care- 
fully devised method by Prof. D. L. Dowd, from a scientific, physio- 
logical and renee | standpoint, and thoroughly applied by his 
most wonderful health exerciser. The only machinein the world 
constructed to embody a self-monitor watching overand guiding 
the operator in such a careful manner that it will produce the 

3 very best results possible to be obtained by a special physical 
exercise, compelling the ‘‘Modus operandi” by which Prof. 
Dowd secured his most phenomenal results in health and 
strength and inducing him to introduce his apparatus and method 
to the public. 

This machine possesses a most superior feature over all 
others, as it becomes refractory, if not manipulated uniformly 
and unspasmodically, and will compel the operator to desist; yet 
it gives its own guarantee that a thousand movements, as per- 
formed by Prof. Dowd, this refractory feature will not assert 
itself in the least. 

This effectual reminder of correct work removes every 
obstacle detrimental to the physically weak, preserving sym- 
metry and the suppression of deformity, which the method, if 
faithfully applied, guarantees to accomplish through the use of 

this ingen*ous construction. 

Symmetry of form and harmony of feature result from the perfect performance of all 
functions which sustain life. Accordingly a method and apparatus combined that will 
diffuse a knowledge of how to execute the Jaws of health, placing all sedentary people 
and assisting growing or belated children to a more perfect and harmonious development 
witin the physiological laws of their being, securing the equipose of the nerve centres, 
balancing the mental and physical, chemical and mechanical, and it would be only scien- 
tific to say moral powers. 

It should be used and cherished in every home, and the sale of 75,000 of them within 
the last seven yeara in all parts of the world will vouch for its efficiency. 

If the ‘*‘ Exerciser’ be attached tothe window-casing it can be covered from sight by 
the curtain when not in use. The change from one attachment to another is almost instan- 
taneous. There are over thirty different movements given for the ‘ Exerciser.” The 
weight used can be varied according to thestrength of the user, from 33 Ibs to 15 /bs. or more. 

Prices, with Book of Instructions, entitled *‘ Physica! Culture fer Home and School, 
Scientific and Practical,” 322 12mo. pages, 80 illustrations, by Prof. D. L. Dowd, and an 
Illustrated Chart, as follows: 


REDUCED PRICE LIST. 


No. 1 has all the iron work and cord couplings, nickel plated, highly polished, 
woodwork solid rosewood polished, the best fancy bell cord. Price, $14. No. 2, like 
No. I, except freed yng polished, maple or birch woodwork. $12. Either of these 
weuld be considered an ornament in any room. No. 3, like No. 2, except white 
metal, is made as good in every respect. $10. No. 4, like No. 2 galvanized, but just 
as durable as the others. $7. No.5, is like No. 4, made up plainly, complete $s. 
This Exerciser is offered at this low price to meet the increasing demand among 
people of moderate means, who are seeking the best means of health exercise. The 
same Instruction Book and Illustrated Chart accompanies each of the five grades. 

#"Exerciser, packed for shipping, weighs, 21 lbs. 

Address all orders to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 East 21st Strect. [ew York. 
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NEW 


TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Temperance Society and Publication 
House has published over 2.000 varieties of publica- 
tions bearing upon every phase of the temperance 
question, from the pens of over 300 different writers. 

he following are among the publications. 
TEMPERANCE IN ALL NATIONS. 

In two large octavo volumes, 1017 pages. Histories, 
Papers and Addresses from two hundred leading cone 
ance workers throughout the world. Proceedings of the 
World's Temperance Congress. A most perfect en- 
cyclopedia and treasury of information. Only $5.00. 


TEMPERANCE SHOT AND SHELL: 
800 CARTRIDGES FOR THE TEMPERANCE ARMY. Com- 
piled by J.N. STERN. 12mo, 128 Pages. Cloth, 0cents; 
paper, cents. A most valuable publication, giving 
Short quotations and noted sayings from the most 
noted leaders in the temperance army all over the world. 


THE TEMPERANCE PLATFORM. 
Prepared by Miss L. PEnN&yY. Large 12mo, 120 pages. 
Cloth, 50 cents; paper 25 cents. This contains Orations 
on Total Abstinence and Prohibition, especially adapted 
to prize contests, public meetings and social gatherings, 
by noted advocates of the cause. The best collection 
ever made. 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE ALMANAC 
AND TEETOTALER’S YEAR-BOOK 
por 1894 


By J. N. Stearns, 10 cents. Contains 72 pages of 
Statistics of Intemperance, Anecdotes, Stories, Puzzles, 
Choice Illustrations, Post-office Address of Officers of 
State and National Bodies, a full Directory of all Tem- 
perance Organizations in New York City and Brooklya, 
all Temperance Papers, etc., etc. 
TALMACE ON RUM. 

By T. De Witt Tatmace, D.D. 12mo, 114 pages. 
Consisting of Eight Sermons by this eminent pulpit ora- 
tor on the twin evils of rum and tobacco. 2 cents. 


TRUMPET NOTES FOR THE TEMPER- 
ANCE 


BATTLE-FIELD. 
192 octavo pages. Paper cover, 30 cents ; r hundred, 
$25.00. Boards, 35 cents; per hundred, $30.00. Anew 
book of Standard Temperance Songs, containing the 
choicest of old and many new ones from some of the 
best talent in the country. The best book yet published. 


THE TEMPERANCE THIRD READER. 
By J. McNair Wricut. 24 choice stories and several 
illustrations. 12mo, 9 pages. 10 cents. 


JUVENILE TEMPERANCE RECITER. No. 4. 
Compiled by “iss L. PENNEY. 16mo, 64 pages, 10 cents. 
FACTS ABOUT TOBACCO. 


By Epwarp P. Tuwinc, M.D. 12mo, 72 pages, 10cents. 


THE FRUIT OF THE VINE. 
UNFERMENTED OR FERMENTED—WHICH? By JOHN 
E.tis, M.D. 12mo, 128 pages. 


THE NON-ALCOHOLIC TREATMENT OF 
DISEASE. 


by Jou» Hiccinsottom, Esq., F.R S. 
10 cents. 


THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE BANNER. 
The National Temperance Society publishes a four-page 
illustrated paper for children and youth, with choice 
readings from the best writers. Terms: Monthly—cash 
in advance, including postage. Single copies, one year ; 
25 cents; one weed copies, to one address, $12. For 
any number of copies over four, to one address, at the 
rate of 12 cents per year. Semi-monthly—Single copies, 
one year, 40 cents ; four copies and over, to one address, 
24 cents each 


THE WATER LILY. 

An illustrated 4-page monthly paper for children, with 
plain clear type, nice white paper, and beautiful engrav- 
ings. It is intended for the smaller children, full of 
choice stories and helpful reading for Sunday-schools, 
Juvenile Temperance Organizations, Primary Schools, 
and forthe children in the home circle. It gives pure 
goed Renghte from the pens of the best writers for chil- 
ren in America. Single copies, 10 cents a year; four 
or more copies to one address, at the rate of 6 cents 
per year. 

2,000 TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 
Books for Sunday-School Libraries ; Books, Pamphlets, 
Tracts and Leaflets upon every phase of the Temperance 
Question, for a!l lines of Temperance Work. Catalogues 
free. Address 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 


12mo, 24 pages, 





POPULAR EDITION. 


A Self-Made Woman 


Or, Mary Idyl’s Trials and 
Triumphs. 


By EMMA MAY BUCKINGHAM. 


In her Preface the Author says: “Its aim is to 
encourage those of my sex who are struggling toward 
a higher moral and intellectual life, to urge them to 
persevere until the end is attained. We often hear 
the remark, * He is a self-made man ;’ but the term is 
rarely — toa woman. My heroine, Mary Idyl, 
was really self-taught. Notwithstanding poverty, ill- 
ness, disappointments and discouragements, at home 
and abroad, she succeeded in educating not only her 
head but her HEART. 

““She endeavored to eradicate faults of character, 
to cultivate her tastes ; and by carefully observing the 
rules of Hygiene, she succeeded in rendering her 
almost dwarfed and deformed body symmetrical, if 
not beautiful. 

“If this story shall assist one of my sex in the work 
of self-instruction—of taste and heart-culture—I shall 
not regret the effort which it has cost me.” 

The nature and object of this work are sufficiently 
explained in the above extract. 

y mail on receipt of price, 


ro FIFTY CENTS. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
27 East 21st Street, 


Zz 


The Phrenological. 


A very interesting account of mind development in 
the case of a girl born without sight, hearing, and 
speech will deeply affect the readers of the December 
esamenenecat Tovenas, because of its really mar- 
vellous nature. The sketchof Mrs. Kendal, the well- 
known actress, is also to be commended as a superior 
bit of character limning with many incidental points 
of social interest. How to Study Strangers, the ad- 
dresses delivered at the Institute Alumni banquet, and 
other special features must draw popular attention. 
A sketch of Dr. McClellan, father of Gen McClellan, 
and a famous surgeon in his day, adds to the series of 
phrenological biographies an important member. 
**Bread Reform” is an appetizing theme, as the 
writer puts it, and the article on warm water instead 
of cold, in hydropathic treatment, is in the main 
sound and comforting. The editor very forcibly scores 
the conduct of the partisans of silver, and emphasizes 
the point that a scientist is none the less a citizen and 
amenable to the duties of a citizen because he may be 
devoted to science. The number is a, a phren- 
ological one and will be eagerly read, we doubt not, 
by all who are interested in Phrenology, since it is 
fairly representative of the latter day progress of this 
science in the civilized world. Price, 15 cts ; $1.50 a 
vear. Address Fowler & Wells Co., 25 East 2ist 
Street, New York. 


NEW YORK. 














FREE} Resemblances | FREE 
Between Men and Animals. 
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SV RBREUS 
Comparative Physiognomy. 


A large octavo volume, nearly 350 pages, 330 illustrations. Published at $8.00- 


This is a standard work and carries the subject of Physiognomy into the field of similar- 
ity between men and animals. It points out the resemblances of human beings to beasts 
and birds, and of the people of various nations to certain animals, the points made being 
subjects of illustration. One may read this book out of mere curiosity, or may look at it 
from a humorous point of view—so be it, but whether one reads humorously or seriously, 
he will find suggestions of value. 








IS GIVEN 
TO ANY 
SUBSCRIBER 


who, in renewing subscription for 1894, will send one new subscriber for one year with 
$3.00 for both. If book is sent by mail 20 cents extrajshould be sent for postage. 

~ This is a great offer and only good as above.”,T wo subscriptions at least, one of 
which must be new, or the book will be sent by mail, post paid, for $2.50. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS C0., 27 E. 2Ist STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Brain and Mind; or Mental Science Con- 
sidered in Accordance with the Princi- 
ples of Phrenology and in Relation to 
Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H.S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and James 
McNer1, A.M. Extracloth. $1.50. 


—- Years in Phrenology; Embracing 
ecollections of History, Anecdotes, 
and Experience. By Prof. Sizer. $1.50. 


New Physiognomy, or, Signs of Character, 
as manifested through temperament 
and external forms, and especially in 
the ‘‘Human Face Divine.” 1,000 
illustrations. By S.R. Wells. $5.00. 


Chowe of Pursuits; or What to do and Why. 
Describing seventy-five trades and pro- 
fessions, and the temperaments and 
talents required for each. By Prof. 
SIRER. $2.00. 








How to Read Character. A New Illus- 
trated Handbook of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy, with upward of one hun- 
dred and seventy engravings. $1.25. 

Popular Physiology. An Exposition of 
the Structures, Functions, and Rela- 
tions of the Human System and the 
preservation of health. By Dr. TRALL. 
bound in cloth, $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man; Considered in re- 
lation to external objects. By Gero. 
ComBE, with por.; bound in clo. $1.25, 

Heads and Faces, and How to Study Them. 
A manual of Phrenology and Physiog- 
nomy for the people. By Prof. NELson 
Sizer and H. S. Drayton, M. D. Oct. 
paper, 4oc. 

The Phrenological Bust, showing the lo- 
cation of each of the Organs. $1.00. 


This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take 
up the study of Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending 


the American Institute of Phrenology. 


At list prices these 


amount to about $15.00. The set will be sent by express for $10.00 


To SUBSCRIBERS to the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL who 
will send $2.00 and fill out and sign the blank below we will send 


at once. 





Fowler 8 Wells Co., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 


Please send to my address as below, the STUDENTS SET [Price $10.00] 
for which I enclose $2.00, and further agree to remit promptly $1.00 on 
the first of each month until the balance $8.00 zs paid. 


Express Address 


Name 


This offer is good for a limited time only, 
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KING'S HANDBOOK OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Superb Volume, Illustrating and Describing the City of New York. 


928 Handsome Pages, Printed on Superfine Paper. 
900 Original Illustrations, Direct from Photographs. 


PLANNED, EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY MOSES KING 


Tes NEW VOLUME is unquestionably the most costly, the 

most thorough, and the most attractive history and description of the 
CITY OF NEW YORK ever made for popular sale. It surpasses any 
book of its class ever published for any city of the world. Mechanically 
and artistically it is one of the choicest specimens that can be produced in 
its line. Its 928 PAGES illustrated with 900 NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PICTURES, surely make a book worthy of the patronage of everybody. The 
price is only Two Dollars per copy, in exquisite cloth binding. On re- 
ceipt of amount will be sent by mail, postpaid, to any address. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East ist Street, New York. 
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DIETETIC AND HYGIENIC 


GAZET'T E 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF PHYSIOLOGICAL MEDICINE. 





Prof. R. H. CHITTENDEN 


Editor Department of Physiological Chemistry, with special reference to Dietetics 
and Nutrition in General. 


Dr. E. O. SHAKESPARE 


Editor Department of Hygienic and Preventive Medicine. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: $1.50 PER YEAR. 


THE GAZETTE PUBLISHING CO. 
1218 Broadway, New York. 





“THE BEST FAMILY MAGAZINE IN EXISTENCE.” 


(;00QD HOUSEKEEPING, 


MONTHLY. 





$2.00 a Year; $1.00 for Six Months. 





THE BEST CLUB OFFER EVER MADE 


Do You Want Books? 


We can furnish you with any Book you may happen to want at 
a reduced price, as well as any Magazines or Periodicals, 





in combination with a year’s subscription to 


Goopv HousEKEEPING. 





We ean Save you /loney on your Reading fatter. 


Send us a postal stating what books or periodicals you want 
\give name of author if possible) and we will send you the 
price at which we will supply them together with 


Goop HousekeepinG for a year. 


A sample copy of Goop HouserKEEPING will be sent to any 
address on application. 


Address (Zood Housekeeping, 
Springfield, Mass. 


2hweet RAA6eesesesssseSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS — 











y] for the price of 1 
Practically your choice of any 
American periodical FREE. 


We have carefully investigated the offer made below by the Codey Publish- 
ing Co. and have taken advantage of it ourselves. We believe it to be absolutely 
trustworthy in every particular. 


Pres't.N.Y. 
—_ 


Pres't. Lincoln 
and Ex Post Master General U.S.A. 
Ex Post Master New York City. 


- rs - ) 

We Will Present You_. 

with aore years fully paid subscription to ANY ONEo 
therollowing Madazines or Periodicals: 


on ¢ $ 
INI§ UNPARALLELED OFFER 
2. 4 i 4 
7 , LITERALLY MEANS THAT 4016, 
ee ? / va, Anicalc far th -afhitiar yr y + 
MAGA two elaamiereli ror the regula p V4 Of One 
me toa - i — 
ate) OlUOWS: 
GODEY’S & SCRIBNER’S. Regular price of both is $6.00. You receive both by sending $3.00 toGrdey’s, N.Y. 

“ *¢ LIPPINCOTT’S. “ 6.00. - 3,00 * “ 

- * REVIEW OF REVIEWS. oe 

e ‘© PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. “ 

‘ *¢Goop HousE KEEPING, os 

‘¢ DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE. “ 
** THE COSMOPOLITAN. 

** NEW YorK LEDGER, 

‘« SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs. 

‘* LIFE. 

‘* JUDGE. 

‘s PUCK. 

“ NortH Am. REVIEW. 

“THE CENTURY. ‘ 

* HARPER’S BAZAAR. 

“ ‘© HARPER’S MAGAZINE. oe 

“ ‘© FRANK LESLIE’SILL’D WEEKLY. ‘‘ es a ‘ 

The above combinations are merely suggestions. If you prefer to couple Godey’s with any other 
periodical we will furnish rates corresponding to the above onany American publication desired. 
This is not an ordinary clubbing proposition. Terms like these were never offered before ; and cannot 
be had elsewhere. : : ; ; 

**Gopry’s MAGAzINE in its latest number just received will compare favorably with any similar publi- 
cation on either side of the water. The illustrations are superb, and the letter press is perfect. Its contribu- 
tions are selected with great care and judgment. Itis truly an educator while always entertaining, The 
lithographic portraits of eminent society ladies are as perfect as the most exquisite water colors. Their com- 
plete novels in every issue invariably furnish delightful reading.”"—N.¥. Mail and Express 

A limitd number of specimn copies of Godey’s Magazine free on application, or purchase a copy from 
your nearest newsdealers. 
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Special Limited Offer to readers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. The regular cash yearly 
subscription price of GODEY’s MAGAzINE, THE LapiEs’ Home JouRNAL and THE DELINEATOR 
| (Butterick’s) combined is $5.00. If you will send at once $3.00 to Godey’s Magazine, 21 Park 
Row, NewYork, we will forward GopEy’s MAGAZINE for one entire year (12 months) from date of re- 
{ ceiving subscription, and one whole year (12 months each) of THE LApIEs’ HoME JOURNAL and THE 
DELINEATOR (Butterick’s). 
Above offer good only when remittances are sent, direct to 


Godey Publishing Co., 21 Park Row, New York. 


NOTE—Remit to Godey's, by Postal Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


The Phrenologist 


A Monthly Magazine Published at WASHINGTON, D. C., 


e «+0 = TP a e ex 
PROF. WILLIAM WINDSOR, LL.B., Ph.D. 


HE PHRENOLOGIT is an aggressive example of personal journalism, devoted by 
its publisher to ‘‘The Enlightenment of Humanity, The Promulgation of Truth, 
Th- Cultivation of Morals, The Development of Sense, The Prolongation of Life, 
The Preservation of Health, and The Enjoyment of Existence.” 


Its Principles are: 


Liberty of Action, 


Freedom of Speech Equality of Rights to 


Sexes and Races, Abolition of Slavery, Poverty and Class Legislation. 
In its devotion to these objects and principles it is exclusively a magazine of Phre- 


nology. 


It teaches Phrenology; it believes in Phrenology; it practices Phrenology; it de- 


fends Phrenology; it attacks everything and everybody who opposes Phrenology. 
The Phrenologist contains 16 large-size, double-column pages, printed in clear 


type on superior book paper. 
opies. 
TERMS: 


It started with a bonafide circulation of Five Thousand 
The December number will circulate Ten Thousand Copies. 
One Dollar per Year, in advance, with choice of the following premiums : 


*‘Phrenology, Choice of Professions, Matrimony,” paper covers or 
* Nervousness and How to Banish the Blues,” or 


Song (Words and Music), ‘‘Beautiful Stars, My Darling.” 
Sample Copies Free on Application. 


Single numbers Ten Cents. 
Address all orders to 


See list below. 


PROF. WILLIAM WINDSOR, Phrenologist, 
915 F STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Phrenological Works, by Prof. William Windsor, LL.B., Ph.D, 


The Science of Creation and Art of Reproduction. 


This is Prof. Windsor’s great work on Sexual 
Science, Marriage, Heredity and Parentage, contain- 
ing a full and complete exposition of the great doc- 
trines taught by him in his celebrated lectures to the 
sexes separately. $ 
400 Pages, Illustrated, Substantially Bound in 

Cloth and Gilt, Price 
In Red Russia, Marbled Edges 


Phrenology,iChoice_of Professions, Matrimony. 


A handsome little volume of 200 pages containing 
the full text of Prof. Windsor’s three most popular 
lectures as delivered by him to overwhelming au- 
diences throughout the United States. 

In addition to the three lectures, the book contains 


a number of interviews in which Prof. Windsor de- | 
the mental characteristics of | 
tatesmen, Philanthropists and | 


scribes phrenologicall 
the world’s greatest 

Criminals, in which many startling contrasts and sen- 
sational facts are developed. egantly illustrated 
with traits of noted characters. Price in cloth, 
$1. rice in paper, 50 cents, 


Health, Wealth and Sunshine, or the Secret of a 
Digestion. 

This valuable little pamphlet contains full instruc- 
tions in regard to the Philosophy of estion, the 
causes of >. and Constipation, the correct 
bill of fare for Proper Diet, and instructions for the 


| radical cure of Indigestion and Chronic Constipation, 
| without medicine or expense, enabling anyone to 


regulate the bowels perfectly without the use of 
poisonous cathartics. PRICE, §r.0o. 


Nervousness, its Cause and Cure—How to Ban- 
ish the Blues. 


Another valuable pamphlet by Prof. Windsor, giv- 


| ing directions by which three-fourths of all cases of 


nervousness may be cured without medicine. Price, 


50 cents. 

The Maiden, Wife and Motherhood. 

By Madame Lilla D. Windsor. An invaluable work 
for everybody toread. Price in Leatherette, $1.00. 
In Black Russia and Gilt, $1.50. 

Song—‘‘ Beautiful Stars, My Darling.’’ 


Words and music by Prof. Windsor. Price 50 


cents. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


PROF. WM. WINDSOR, Phrenologist, 


915 F.Street N. W., Washin~ton D.C. 





CHILDHOOD 


Al Magazine for Parents. 


EDITED BY 


Dr. George William Winterburn. 


Contains monthly eight or ten articles written especially 


for 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
LovuIs—E CHANDLER MOULTON. 
Col. THos. W. Knox. 
HELEN CAMPBELL. 
MINOT J. SAVAGE. 
SOPHIE May. 
ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN. 
Pres. CHARLES De GARMO. 
EMMA MARWEDEL. 
Dr. FELix L. OswA.p, 
Etta Dietz CLYMER. 
Prof. Gro. TRUMBULL Lapp, 


it by 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
Moncure D. Conway. 
Maria Louise Poot. 
OscaR BROWNING, 
KaTE Upson CLARK. 
E. P. POWELL. 
Prof. ALEXANDER WILDER. 
Dr. JuLIA HOLMES SMITH. 
Prof. Jos. RopES BUCHANAN. 
Hester M. POOLE. 
WILLIAM M. THAYER. 
KATE TANNATT Woops. 


Each month, besides Editorials, Notes on Current Literature, etc., it has five 
splendidly edited departments, viz: 


‘* THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS” (full of sage advice and bits of wisdom), by Flor- 
ence Hull. ; 


‘* UNTIL THE Doctor Comes” (described by one of our exchanges as ‘‘really the 
creation of genius of a high order’), by Dr. Winterburn. 


‘* THE TWILIGHT Hour” (a delightfully sympathetic study of child psychology from 
the child’s poiat of view), by Adelaide Grace Lytton. 


**MOTHER’S QUERIES” (these answers are miniature essays of gem-like quality), by 
Auretta Roys Aldrich. 


‘SAYINGS AND DoINGs” (the wisdom, wit, and pathos of children), by Alan Chad- 
wick. 
Ont 


TEN CENTS 4A NUMBER: ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


Devoted to making children happier by making parents wiser. 


CHILDHOOD, 


78 MAIDEN LANE, NEw York. 





Frank Leslie’s 
Weekly « 1894 


$4.00 per Year; IOC. per Copy. 
TOrvirier 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to this great national illustrated 
journal of the times are invited for the following 
reasons : 

ITS ILLUSTRATIONS are the best published, and cover 
all subjects of importance to the people. 

ITS EDITORIAL PAGE has no equal for broad discus- 
sion of public affairs. 


ITS ARTICLES ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS, by the best 
writers of the day, are never stale. 

ITS LITERARY FEATURES, by way of popular short 
stories, have no equal. 

ITS WOMAN’S PAGE is always bright and full of 
timely suggestions. 

Its Children’s page, theatrical column, face studies and 
other features, are unexcelled. 
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fjOmE LIFE is Brightened and Heightened by regular visits of 


Frank Leslie’s Weekly. 


ARKELL WEEKLY CO., 


110 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


“One may find here all that it is worth his while to know of foreign 
literature in all its departments.” — Advance, Chicago. 


1844 THE LIVING AGE, 


which has rounded out its 
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Still Maintains 
a standard of LITERARY EXCELLENCE second to 
that of no other Magazine. 














A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives more than Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming four large volumes, 
filled with the ripest thoughts of 


The Ablest Minds of the Age. 


An absolute neces- It gives in convenient form a complete compilation of the world’s 


os choicest literature; Encyclopedic in its Scope, Character, Compre. 
sity for every well hensiveness and Completeness, selected from the vast and varied 
read American. field of 


Foreign Periodical Literature, 


and including the best articles from the pens of the foremost Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discov 
erers and Editors, representing every department of knowledge and progress. 


A Glance Into the New Year. 


With the NEw SERIES commencing January 1, 1894, will begin 
8 ny ye yy i a eo 7 ti 
" HE LIVING AGE, from the French of Pau picture of life 
New Serials Perret, the noted novelist, entitled Manette | during the Reign of 
Andrey. Terror. 


Copyrighted The publishers have been fortunate in obtaining a copy of an 
one oe mee ang -_ ~y Re The 

in o raine the revost, . 
Translations. | eee — Ja. m4 ag ee = A Literary 
charming book w ‘ollow Manette Andrey. * 
It has never before appeared in English. Curiosity e 


Of Special Interest to New Subscribers. 


For $8.50 we will send to any New Subscriber THE LIVING AGE for 1894, postpaid, and a 
copy of The History of the United States, by Prof. John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., in two volumes, 
well bound in maroon cloth. This edition, prepared expressly for us, and printed from large clear 
types on heavy white paper, is the very best and ha jest, and the only two-volume edition of 
this popular history. 


Or, for $9.00 we will send THE LivING AGE for 1894 and the Personal Memoirs of Philip H. 
Sheridan, U. S. A., in two volumes, with marbled edges, and handsomely bound in half seal. 


The prices given above include postage on THE LIVING AGE only. The books must be sent at 
the subscriber’s expense. 


Either of the above works would make An Elegant Christmas Present. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


Sane To all New Subscribers for the year 1894, remitting before Janu- 
Free for the remain ary 1, the weekly numbers of 1893 issued after the receipt of their 
der of the year. subscriptions will be sent free. 


Published weekly at $8.00 per year, free of postage. 
Specimen copies of THE LIVING AGE, 15 cents each. 


aa Rates for clubbing THE-LIVING AGE with one or more other periodicals will be sent on 
application. ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31-9 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 




















APPLETONS' 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


Edited by WILLIAM JAY YOUMANS. 


The Popular Science Monthly is 


without a competitor. 


It 1s not a technical magazine. 
It stands alone as an educator, 


and 1s the best pertodical for people 
who think. 


All its articles are by writers of 
long practical acquaintance with their 
subjects, and are written in such a 
manner as to be readily understood. 

It deals particularly with those 
general and practical subjects which 
are of the greatest interest and im- 
portance to the people at large. 

Besides this, it keeps its readers 
fully informed of all that 1s being 
done in the broad field of sctence. 

A reference to the contents of any 
of the late numbers will more than 
confirm the foregoing statement. 

$5.00 per annum; specimen copy, 25 cents. 


‘D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & § Bond Street, New York. 
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ECCE ORATOR! 
Christ the Orator; or, Never Man Spake Like this Man. 


By Rev. T. ALexanper Hype, Author of ‘The Natural System of Elocution 
and Oratory.” 212 pages extra cloth, price $1.25. 


This book is the only one of its kind. The public speaker can find in its pagesa 
rich mine of oratory and human nature, and all who are interested in the Christ 
will read this new work of genius and scholarship with profit. . 


NOTICES OF 


“Christ the Orator,’’ a critical analysis 
of Christ’s sayings according to the rules 
of Oratorical art, does indeed show that 
‘never man spake like this man.”” Sur- 
viving the mutilation of texts, the utter- 
ances of the Nazarene carry in them- 
selves the explanation of their magic ef- 
fect. We think that such a book as Mr. 
Hyde’s will tend to make this fact more 
clear. New York Recorder. 


Mr. Hyde is a vivid writer and a vig- 
orous thinker. His mind evidently does 
not run in the old Theological grooves, 
though we conclude that he is sufficient- 
ly conservative. His attempt to prove 
Christ an orator is at least unique. His 
book is suggestive, full of bright and 
beautiful sayings and is quite worth a 
careful reading. New York Herald. 


Strange to say the field of thought in 
this book is comparatively new and un- 
worked. To say thatitis a profoundly 
interesting and instructive book is to 
modestly express a plain truth. The lov- 
er of Christ and his teachings will be 
profoundly interested in its chapters. 
The Christian world needs to know all 
about the life of this one man of all the 
centuries, whose life and teachings to- 
day are shaping the destiny of the world. 

How He looked, what He did, what He 
said, how He said it, told reverently and 
from the standpoint of the facts as far as 
known, are all themes worth a study. 

The lover of the divine one will be 
more a lover by the reading. The au- 
thor’s styleis easy and flowing and never 
over-eulogistic. He throws the light of 
all modern research upon the pages and 
makes clear and illumines many a half- 
hidden text. 

The reader finds on its glowing pages 
many truths, thathavelong been obscure, 
sparkling in the light of original concep- 
tion and animated expression, and now 
he no longer doubts, but with eyes open- 
ed anew beholds the Christ in wonder- 
ful reality, the Christ of olden time, 
not the Christ of middle ages, not the 
Christ of speculative doctrine, but the 
Christ of youth and manly vigor, the 
Christ that walked in simple majesty 


THE PRESS. 


along the shores of Galilee and addressed 
excited thousands that came flocking 
from populous cities to hear his living 
truths, the Christ whose voice speaks 
in the sweet accents of pathos, love and 
faith, or in strong denunciation, sar- 
casm and rebuke. Chicago Jnter-Ocean. 


A book which will be read with more 
than ordinary pleasure by many people 
whatever be their religious ideas. The 
work is full of beauty and magnetic ex- 
pression, The writer feels intensely the 
character of his subject and thereis a vi- 
tality pervading every page that gives it 
force and power. No one can read this 
book without being moved by the dramat- 
ic beauty of the presentation of the facts 
and arguments, nor can he help the con- 
viction that in some respects the realiza- 
tion of what Christ was to the world will 
be the more strong and vivid, first in pro- 
portion to the number of those who read 
its chapters. Of these chapters there 
are fifteen, each replete with interest. 
One of the thoughts which is carried 
through the whole is, that in expression 
lies the supreme power. There is no 
doubt but this is true, and that the au- 
thor is right in attributing the wonder- 
ful influence of Christ’s teachings upon 
the multitudes who gathered to hear him, 
to the eloquence of voice and manner 
with which the truths were uttered. 


Toledo Blade. 


This book will be sure to attract many 
readers because of its originality and the 
vigor of its style. The author holds that 
Christ had the oratorical temperament, 
and that in his parables and in all his 
addresses he reached the high water 
mark of eloquence. The author has 
drawn graphic pictures of the great 
teacher as he must have appeared to his 
disciples, and to the people who thronged 
tohearhim. Christ's spoken language 
is analysed and the secret of its power 
revealed, He dealt largely in figures of 
speech, sarcasm was a powerful aid and 
humor was not lacking. Mr. Hyde is 
the master of a singularly readablestyle, 
and this book has no dull pages. 

San Francisco Chronicle, 





Sent post-paid upon receipt of the price, $1.25. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 E. 21st St., New York. 





A Special Offer to Our Subscribers Only. 
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